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For the National Era. 
SONG OF THE MOCKING BIRD. 


BY MARY IRVING. 








I live in the land of the Sun, 
Where the brightest of blossoms are born ; 
Where the temflerest odors the winds ever won, 
Spring up from the sandals of Morn. 


I’ve built, in the greenest of groves, 
A nest for my love-mate and me; 
No footstep nor pinion of wrong ever roves 
To the starry Magnolia tree. 


{ mock, in the market of men, 
Ali day, when the skies are aglow ; 
i echo the outburst of laughter—again, 
I mimic the moaning of wo. 


[ chirp with the carolling lark— 
I sob with the shuddering owl; 
And the prairie wolf leans through the darkness 
to hark 
The repeat of his harrowing howl. 


At night, when the lamb is a-fold, 
And the wing of the wren is at rest, 
On the tide of the moonbeaming, misty and cold, 
I pour all the tide of my breast. 


The Nightingale sings, over sea— 
The Rose is her lover, they tell ; 
I ask not a rose-bud te listen to me, 
Nor lily in loveliest dell. 


I sing to the spirits that sob 
In chambers where kindliest Sleep 
Is binding her balm on the bosoms that throb, 
And sealing the eye-lids that weep. 


The tide of the dewy moonbeams 
Drifts onward the tone of the bird; 
I sing to the ear of their earliest dreams 
A song that the Sun never heard! 


[ sing to the solemn-eyed Stars, 
That sang in the morning of Time; 
Oh! blessed be Night, when no world-babel jars 
Their ceaseless celestial chime! 


I sing, to the ear of my God, 
A tone taught to Eden’s young air, 
When angels first wafted o’er Paradise sod, 
The pathos of penitent prayer! 


There heaves not a cradle-rocked heart, 
But J touch its tenderest string! 
Wherever thou be—whoever thou art— 
Oh, list! to thy soul I sing! 





For the National Era. 
AMELIA. 


A LEAF FROM LIFE. 


How often have I gazed, with pleasure, on 
the face where rested that peculiarly bright, 
yet quiet expression, which nothing else in life 
can give, but a happy love. There is no longer 
the restlessness of her whose affections are still 
wandering about, and find no resting place. 
There may be yet a thousand plans for her to 
make—she may be still ignorant of the place 
of her future home—she may anticipate a 
weary journey and wandering life, but there is 
no sleepless anxiety or troubled thought—her 
heart has found a home! 

The admiring homage of thousands would 
not now add one gleam to her smile — one 
glance alone can light it with unwonted bright- 
ness. No skillful physiognomist need falter a 
moment in reading the countenance of a true- 
hearted woman. Amid all the lights and shad- 
ows, there is one pure, softened ray, which 
nothing else can kindle in the eye of the be- 
trothed. Not less pure, but more brilliant, is 
that of the wedded wife, but with none of the 
eParkling flashes of the coquette ! 

Never was this more perceptible than in 
Amelis. Hers had never been a fleeting heart, 
nor @ spirit disturbed by every passing breeze 
if any censure had been spoken concerning her, 
it would have been that she had not sufficient 
animation, and many would have seen in her 
few attractions, 

It was in her home and at the fireside that 
she must be seen, to be appreciated. She was 
not one of the ornaments of society; for she 
mingled not with the world, and her great re- 
serve and extreme sexe deterred her from 
active interest in others. It was only a confi- 
ding friendship that understood her character, 
the pervading element of which was sweetness: 
and [ did not know her with the intimacy otf 
sweet communion, till grief had entered her 
bosom, and was performing with fidelity the 
silent work of the destroyer. 

Day by day, I saw her happy, and I knew, 
what all the world knew then, that she was 
engaged to Robert S——; and all who knew 
him said he was a noble high-minded man, 
worthy of Amelia. He had not wealth, but the 
ambition and energy which insure the attain- 
ment of it. He was intellectual, intelligent, 
and fascinating ‘and many and warm were the 
Congratulations they received, as the bright 
prospect opened before them. 

How often have I found her reading 2 letter, 
and “from whom can it be?” I would whisper 
archly ; but [ had only that beaming smile for 
answer, as she would lift the lid of a beautiful 
papier maché box—his gift—and there were a 
dozen, among which this would be deposited 
and then she quickly turned the key, lest they 
Bhould be desgcrated by even & look from in- 

different eyes. 
_ She had a Bible which he gave her, too; and 
it was always lying on the little table by her 
bedside, to read the last thing before she shut 
her eyes to dream of him, and the first to meet 
them in the morning. 

How she loved to talk of their home, and how 
happy she was with her needle eparin for 
domestic comfort, and planning ar- 
tangements. How proudly she exhibited the 
chest of linen and the patch-work quilts, which 
Wore no stitches but those by her own fingers. 

Fora year her happiness lasted, and then he 
left her for a distant lime. As they talked 
over the “days of abeence,” she would some- 
times say, “And what if you should chan 
Robert?” But this she did without @ thought 
that it could ever happen; and he would as 
soon have thought of suicide as change. 
they cr he itera be back again, and then 

art no more forever. 
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they cold and restrained. 
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d be right—that is, as her wished. 
Shall we fallow him to those sunny bowers * 
~ is possible for us, though impossible for her, 


be true. 3; 

_ He is not alone; there is one who talks an 
walks.and reads with him, and with whom he 
thinks it no harm to talk, to walk, and read ; 
for she onfy wishes for intellectual companion- 
ship. Her 8, which are very becoming, con- 
hast striki with her delicate complexion ; 
but he has not learned to read. those dark e 
or he would see something more A 

in their unhallowed glances. She k 
left his heart far away in a norther et 
and talks to him freely of his beloved-one, 
also of her own desolation—her heart is in the 
grave! , « 

Ah, man is not alone the seducer—woman 
is not alone the victim ! a 
He has fallen ; but her family are among the 
proud and aristecratic—disgrace must not fal 
on them. He has sinned and wronged, an 
must make the only reparation now left, to ro- 
deem the daughter of the house from infamy ! 

For Amelia, there wae 20 longer tix 
tence of affection ; the letters ceased, but with- 
out explanation ; and at length hope died ; but 
love ould only cease with life. No censure 
passed her lips, and no murmur was heard from. 
her sinking spirit. 

Day by day the bloom faded from her cheeks, 
and sorrow was written upon her brow. I[ 
knew she would die, for her mind was not one 
that could be diverted by amusement, or find 
employment by concentration of mental energy. 
When there was no longer any object for her 
affections, life was without interest, and there 
was nothing to preserve even physical strength. 
She could not endure the thought of min- 
gling again with the thoughtless, for her deli- 
cate nature would shrink from the look of pity, 
and would wither beneath the look of scorn ; 
and well she knew that both would be directed 
towards her—desertion being almost as sure a 
mark of degradation as sin and shame, in vul- 
gar minds—the envious would rejoice, and the 
malicious triumph. 

I knew that she had only a little while to 
live, and I wrote to Robert S—— a reproach- 
ful letter, such as I thought one deserved who 
had thus trifled with and trampled upon such 
a heart. 

He answered it; but he did not try to palli- 
ate his guilt. He was married, and silence was 
his duty, now; and any expression of sympa- 
thy or regret would be only mockery. 

I prepared the way for conveying this iniel- 
ligence to Amelia, as well as I could, knowing 
that I could not soften it in any way, so that it 
would not prove the death-blow, yet still think- 
ing it best not to withhold the stroke. 

The fountain of her tears had long been dry, 
and I hoped this would bid them gush forth 
again. I even dared to hope that something 
like seorn and hatred might be fostered in her 
bosom. This can be done when only fancy or 
passion has existed; but anything like revenge, 
or wish to injure, can never oceupy the place 
true love has once usurped ina noble heart. 

She had lingered through the summer, and 
faded with the flowers, yet she was not confined 
to her bed; and every day I read to her, and 
brought her garlands from the wood—those 
wild vines and blossoms which she had so loved 
in health—and tried to cheer her with the 
hope of again enjoying the pleasures of life. 
But this she did not desire; she had put her 
trust in Heaven, and would talk’of being rec- 
onciled to live, and the hope of being useful, if 
God saw fit to keep her yet a little longer in 
the world; but death was the messenger she 
longed to meet, and she did not doubt of hap- 
piness in Heaven. 

*The iron had entered too deep for the wound 
to heal—she could not recover from such @ 
shock. But I had no idea she was so near her 
end, and day after day put off repeating what 
I knew must break the last link that bound 
her to earth. If I had reflected a little more 
deeply, I should have withheld it. 

It was one of those delicious Indian summer 
evenings, when even the invalid needed not to 
shun the open window, though the golden tinge 
of Autumn was over all the hills, when she sat 
with her wasted hand in mine, and both were 
resting on the Bible, that [, for the first time 
for many weeks, alluded to him who had thus 
wrecked her hopes and crushed her heart 
There was no bitterness in her words—some 
mystery, she said ; she could not believe it was 
deliberate wrong. 

I showed her the letter; she read it through, 
folded it, and laid it upon the window sill, and 
said she would like to answer it, if [ would 
write what she wished to say. 

They were a few words, expressive of confi- 
dence in his truth; for by inspiration she seem- 
ed to understand what no one else had faintly 
conjectured. She spoke of suffering, and of 
forgiveness—she should soon be in her grave ; 
but, whilst she lived, her heart would remain 
true, and in death there would be no change. 

She had ceased to speak, and the shadows of 
evening were gathering around us. A cold 
shudder passed over her frame, a single flush 
crossed her pallid cheek, and then a dark 
shadow seemed to settle for a moment upon her 
brow. I soon saw it covered with the clammy 
dews which gather there only when the icy 
hand of death is upon the heart ; a few hurried 
and scarcely audible respirations followed, and 
her spirit had fled, “where sorrow, wrong, and 
trouble, can never torture more,” 

I was left alone with the clay, and could not 
mourn that it was no longer tenanted. I pressed 
the lids upon those eyes which had so often 
beamed upon me with affection, left the sad 
office of watcher to another, and sought the 
solitude of my room, to weep “in agony that 
would not be controlled”—not that she had 
gone—oh, no; it was merciful to take her 
away ; but I wept for the sufferings of a fallen 
world. This is the history of many—oh, how 
many—hearts ! 

To the majority of women, love is life—it is 
all they have to live for ; and when it is taken 
away, they have not, like men, a profession, 
business, travel, and pleasure, to divert and 
occupy their minds. It is a sorrow they can 
never tell, to seek the healing balm of sympa- 
thy—they have only to sit down and endure. 

Oh, the sin and wrong it is to trifle with aéd- 
fection—the purest, holiest, noblest gift which 
our Heavenly Father has bestowed. It is the 
redeeming element in a fallen world. But the 
nature which is base enough to deliberately 
plan the ruin of a trusting, loving heart, or so 
lost as to look with indifference upon the wreck 
which falsehood and betrayal have effected, is 
only fit for the companionship of fiends and the 
prince of darkness. 

But Robert S—— was not one of these. I 
had scarcely returned from the solemn cere- 
mony ok coped ing “dast to dust, and ashes to 
ashes,” when I was startled by the entrance of 
him whom Amelia had hoped to see once more ; 
‘and she waa scarcely more changed in the last 
days before her death, than he seemed as he 

I welll : 

could, not me him, and shrunk from 
the erat his hand ; bat’ he was not a sub- 
Jedi cory as he listened to the story of her 
g, and felt in every nerve the story of 
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Bor the National Era. 
BELL SMITH ABROAD.—PAEIS. 
No. VI. 
HOUSE-KEEPING. 

Dear Frienp: We took posession of our lit- 
tle rooms in great glee. The novelty of our 
elevated nest, above the thronging, idle Paris— 
tit comforts gathered in little knick-knacks— 
the taste evinced in everything—the quiet, in 
such contrast with the noise of our late abode, 
made me think for the moment we wére at 
home. I have lived to learn better. The word" 
home is an English word, and has an English 

poning totally unknown in France. The idea 
of ort, of seclusion, of sacredness, all con- 
tained in that word of hope, memory, and hap- 
pinees, have no existence here, even in imagin- 
ation, and would be as applicable to French 
lodgings as to a sunshade ora hat. They will 
aeep out the sun, the rain, and the wind, (in- 

ifferently,) but they keep in nothing—no in- 
ner temple, where the hearth-stone is an altar, 
rand the household gods are treasured up sa- 
cred from common eyes. Our gay Parisiens 
want only a corner in which to sleep; the bal- 
anes of doings incident to life are gotten up in 
inner party in the 
street, @ ast or supper on the sidewalks, 
with the great world streaming by, an after- 
noon or an evening in the Boulevard, Tuileries, 
or theatres, are the makings-up of every-day 
life. An American’s house is his castle—there, 
with wife, children, and relations, he lives 
merrily or in stupid grandeur. The stranger 
must sound a parley, sometimes on the outside, 
before the drawbridge is lowered and admis- 
sion granted. With the French, the houses 
are barracks, and the only way to avoid the 
intruding stranger is, to evacuate yourself. 
Of course, with such a position of things, no 
provision is made for our mode of life, and sor- 
ry am I to write it—our happiness. 

We employed a domestic who came to us 
with an armful of recommendations. She 
could not commence her duties until the Mon- 
day following our removal, and we had two 
days to dispose of in the meanwhile. Mrs. T. 
came to see us two hours after the baggage 
was deposited on the floor, and treated me to 
@ meaning smile, in return for my child-like 
rejoicings over my new apartments. 

“I hope you will find them all you antici- 
pate,” she said; “but, I have lived several 
years in Paris, and never succeeded in finding 
myself comfortably situated. Our ideas of com- 
fort are so entirely different from those of this 
people, that to find them gratified is out of the 
question. Your chimney smokes. 

This was said so abruptly, | looked astonish- 
ed. We had not disturbed the fireplace, glit- 
tering with burnished brass. [ found words to 
ask a reason for this abrupt conclusion. 

“ All chimneys in Paris are nuisances, and 
smoke abominably. Until late, fires were lux- 
uries to the majority of the inhabitants, and 
now we have sham fires—a pretence for fires— 
make-believes. Put on what you consider suf- 
ficient wood or coal to warm the room ; and, 
after being smoked beyond patience, end only 
in astonishing the resideats at your extrava- 
gance. You will surely freeze in these rooms.” 

I again asked why, as the apartments were 
small, and apparently capable of being warm- 
ed readily. 

“The walls of the house, my dear, terminate 
at the floor—this story and the one above are 
meré*shells of lath and plaster; see,” and of 
the fact she soon convinced us. The balcony, 
I had so rejoiced over, rested on the huge walls 
of the building. 

“But we descend to the second story in a 
few days.” 

“That may be a gain. The atmosphere up 
here is pure—more than I can say for most 
apartments lower down. Show them to me.” 

We descended, and, with but two words of 
apology, walked in upon the occupants—a 
customary thing here, when looking at apart- 
ments. The lady went on with her embroidery, 
and a little girl, under the hands of an insiruct- 
or, looked up once, but never paused in her 
drumming. We examined carefully into every 
corner, and then returned, when Mrs. T. gave 
me the result of her observations. 

“The first trouble I notice is, that you pass 
through the dining-room to get to the parlor— 
no inconvenience to French people, but a se- 
rious annoyance to us; we are of a retiring 
disposition when ‘feeding,’ (excuse the words.) 
In the next place, the sun never reaches your 
windows—a sad thing in Paris, where the win- 
ters are composed of rain-clouds; but more es- 

cially in your apartments where Lucy’s room 
is without windows altogether, with a door 
opening into your bed-chamber. How the poor 
child will manage to dress, two-thirds of the 
winter, I canriot imagine. Again, you are 
above some stables, and will be awakened at 
midnight by Count Somebody and family, re- 
turning to their pavilion from the Opera or 
ball; and, if at all nervous, you will be kept 
awake by the pawing of horses until morning ” 

I begged her in pity to stop, and called her 
attention to the beautiful gardens before our 
windows. . 

“They will look dreary enough when the 
leaves fall; but the open space will afford you 
air—that is some comfort. You tell me you 
have engaged a bonne, (domestic ;) consider her 
a female devoid of all honesty, and treat her 
accordingly. She will never tell you the truth, 
even by accident, and steal everything she 
dare. Lucy must carry the keys, and give out 
from day to day precisely what you need for 
use. Give her a certain amount of money in 
the morning to market with, make her pro- 
duce the bills and settle at night. You have 
ur fuel in the cave; every five sticks she 

rings you, she will sell two. Your wine will 
suffer the same fate. Your beer will be water- 
ed beyond its original taste. These things you 
cannot well prevent. On the subject of wood 
I am a little nervous. The wood-man sells it to 
you by the pound, and, as he soaks it in water 
before weighing, you cannot well afford the 
stealage—the cheatage is quite enough. She 
will seil the food already cooked before your 
face. When you walk through the market, no- 
tice a stall in which are bits of cooked dishes, 
mutton-chops, infinitesimal beefsteaks, and pats 
of butter; these are furnished the stall by 
cooks in the neighborhood, who sell them to 
this receiver, and he in turn sells them to the 
poorer laborers. Two profits to be made off 
your kitchen.” 

I asked, in perfect astonishment, if this could 
be so, and if it was not possible to find honest 
servants. 

“Entirely out of the question. One would 
cease the awful strife with their cheating and 
stealing, but it offers a premium on their vice; 
and it increases immediately beyond the 
cometh of your purse. By the by, be very 
careful never to patronize a tradesman she 
may recommend. They have their heads to. 
gether, and your bills will be no evidence of 

e expenditure. The class you have to deal 
with in Paris recognise in a stranger a goose 
sent them by Providence to pluck—they pluck 
accordingly, and, going to church after, they 
return thanks to the ‘bon Dieu,’ that he has 
‘sent them so fat a bird.” 


This all sounds very harsh, yet my experience 
sustains it to the r; nor have | met with a 


single American or English woman, resident in 
Paris, who has not concurred with us in this. 
It is a hard thing to make such charges against 
a whole class—a class, too, struggling in pov- 
, under heavy exaction, poor wages, and 
legislation. The law puts them under 
the wee of their employers. Shem or — 
is required to bring from thei em 8 
written character, and without this a | be 
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To sit down to coffee, bread, 
seemed a very simple, easy ma 
the articles are to be collect 
flights of stairs to be descended & 
the labor is tremendous. Five) 
and D. disappear and re-appe: 
ed, before Me coffee, milk, sugak, Diem 
ter, could be ordered ; and inthe m 
congratulations at the possession ¢ 
ables, he discovered salt to ba *sinon! 
ing. en came tho fact of 0 spoons, kni 
or forks, in our little house, * After a deal of 
vexation, al] these things were, purchased, at 
twice their value, and collected. 

The pringipal article, mst desired and anx- 
iously looked fur, was the coffee; .D. solemuly 
set about its manufacture.) The exact quanti- 
ty of ground coffée was measuted, the proper 


quantity of water poured ovéF, to which, in a 
circular pan, was placed —— oar e the a)- 
aohol. : *one:held. vetce de he and 
we waited anxiously the expiration ofxthe ten 
minutes. It came at last ; the alcohol was ex- 
tinguished, and the first cup poured out. It 
had a mulatto-ish color, as if it had made the 
exact divide of half and half. D. tasted, and 
setting down the cup, exclaimed— 

“T have been all my life in a state of won- 
derment, as to the mode of manufacturing 
steamboat and hotel coffee. The wonder is at 
an end—Eureka—the discovery is invaluable.” 

“The discovery,” retorted Dr. Bob, with ex- 
treme disgust painted on his face, “may be in- 
valuable, but the coffee is vile stuff.” 

“Patience, fellow-sufferer,” said D., “we 
are savans, and must not permit our selfish ap- 
petites to interfere with the pursuits of sci- 
ence. Let us try again.” 

Pouring in double the quantity of alcohol, 
he said it should boil twenty minutes. This 
was impossible, as at the end of the lawful ten 
minutes, the fire expired of itself. It was hard 
to tell what had become of the extra supply 
of spirits; but, on tasting this second experi- 
ment, the doubt at once vanished. The weak 
coffee was considerably strengthened by the 
spirits. As if to crowd all ills into a limited 
space, Dr. B. put down his cup with more than 
horror in his face, and pronounced himself 
poisoned. I could not imagine what was the 
trouble, until, after tasting again and again 
the abominable mixture, I discovered he had 
been drinking from a cup in which J had im- 
predently mixed a tonic, made up of herbs 
bitter as bitterest known. 

“There is a point,” said D., “at which we 
are assured by the divine Watts, that patience 
ceases to be a virtue. That point is now be- 
fore us; and, to show my appreciation of the 
sentiment, I will make this coffee-pot a contri- 
bution to Paris at large.” 

So saying, he stepped upon the balcony, and 
tossed the tin curiosity out to the world. Its 
descent was curious; for a short distance it 
took rather a south-by-easterly course. In 
this direction it struck a stone projection of 
house near by, which changed its flight to al- 
most due east, and so continued uniil it hit 
and went in at a window, through a pane of 
glass, with some noise. From this it immedi- 
ately flew out, quite hastily indeed, followed 
by a white night-cap, covering the head of an 
irritable old citizen, who, with the tassel of his 
cap shaking with very wrath and indignation, 
looked in every direction but the right one. 
The coffee-pot continued, until it struck a street- 
cleaner in the back, who jumped, as if shot. 
We left a knot of this useful class earnestly 
examining the curious work of art, probably 
setting it down as an “infernal machine,” of 
neater construction and more comenient form 
than the great original. 

We ordered breakfast from the Café de 
France, and a very excellent breakfast it was. 
The smoking viands, the boiling coffee, with 
hot milk and real cream, restored our good 
humor; and after’ partaking, with many a 
laugh and jest, we felt disposed to be on good 
terms with the world at large, and Paris in 
particular. With tho last, however, we had 
an unsettled account. It could not brook the 
indignity of having kitchen ware tossed in its 
face, violating thereby certain laws of peace 
and propriety. We had scarcely finished our 
morning repast, when a ring at our bell usher- 
ed in two of the police, both with terrible 
swords at their side, and the worst-fitting 
clothes I believe I ever did see. We were or- 
dered to appear before a dispenser of justice, 
to suffer, if guilty, for the hideous offence 
charged. As we were not prepared with a 
barricade, to meet the unexpected emergency, 
our only course was quietly to submit, with a 
tremendous appeal for mercy. 

To some of your readers, who may wonder 
at the rapidity with which these functionaries 
found us, 1 will say that, in going into any 
house, or hotel, to lodge, you are requested to 
leave your passport in the porter’s lodge, until 
from it, in what is called the police book, is 
entered all the particulars the document may 
afford. The porter, or concierge, is in the pay 
of the police; the commissaire, who runs your 
errands, isin the same service; the driver of 
the voiture, in which you ride, reports to the 
police ; your interpreter, if you have one, be- 
longs to that disagreeable body ; and, in fact, 
the law, through a hundred eyes, is looking on 
you continually. 

In the present difficulty, I suggested sending 
for our Minister, Dr. Bob begged to have 
professional advice; but D. said he could not 
think of involving our country in & war on ac- 
count of a vile coffee-pot; and as for a law- 
yer, he thought, from experience, that would 
make matters worse. There was no use deny- 
ing the charge. The indignant old citizen was 
on hand, discoursing rapidly in excellent 
French. The hit-in-the-back workman was 
hard by, talking vehemently in very bad 
French; so nothing was left but to confess the 
awful crime, and submit to punishment. As 
we were strangers, and as Paris lives on stran- 
gers, the polite judge only fined us fifty francs, 
which, with the expenses incident, brought the 
amount up to about twelve dollars. Riding 
homeward, we made a calculation as to the 
cost of our morning meal, attempted in an 
economical way, and found we had expended 
near twenty dollars. 

Experience purchased : 

French cooking is a science. 

French housekeeping is a mystery. 

Science comes from labor—mysteries from 
Providence. Yours, &c. 





Two young men waited upon the late Peter 
S. Duponceau, Esq., to ask his professional as- 
sistance. One of them comimenced— 

“ Mr. Daponceau, our father died and made 
a will.” 

“Ts it possible? I never heardeof such a 
thing,” answered Mr. Duponceau. 

“J thought it happened every day,” said the 
young man. 

“It’s the first case of the kind,” replied Mr. 
Duponceau. 


’ “Well,” said the young man, “ if there is to. 


be any difficulty about it, we had better give 
you @ fee to attend to the business.” 

The fee was given, and then Mr. Duponceau 
oO — 
“Oh! I think I know now what you mean. 
You mean that your father made a will and 
died. Yes, yes! that must be it! that must be 
it!” 


Fears are entertained, in Ark lest the 
Indian country lying west of that State should 
become alienated from the interests of Slavery. 
It seems that the Indians now own negroes, 
vail for that sort 
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BY MARY CLEMMER AMES. 


Thou hast come, 0, sad November ' 
O’er the far, o’erarching skies ; 
O’er the fields, the woods, the hill-tops, 
. Deep and dark thy shadow lies. 
With no joy I hail thy coming. 
With no wild, unchecked delight, 
Such as filled my yearning spirit 
Whca the Spring first blessed my sight. 


Now no odor-breathing flowers 
Lift to mine their humid eyes; 
Round me glow no gorgeous bowers, 
Radiant in their sammer dyes. 
And where crept the fragrant south-wind, 
Singing low in shadowy delis, 
Evermore the clarion music 
Of the north-wirld wildly swelif. 


While I write, I pause to listen, 

As against my window pane 
Quickly beat the tiny pulses 

Of the swiftly falling rain. 
Sweetly soothing to my spirit, 

As love’s words in hours of pain, 
Is the low, continued music 

Of the softly-falling rain. 


As yon cloud outstrips my vision, 
Sailing down the azuro sea, 

So youth’s gay, delicious moments 
Soon will all be lost to me. 

And my hopes, now brightly glowing, 
I may watch their dying rays, 

While around me glooms will gather, 
Dark as these November days. 


But e’en then will I forget not, 
In my hours of wo and pain, 
That God’s blessings fall around me, 
Like the still November rain; 
That the long days, dark and dreary, 
Are the harbingers of light, 
Which, above earth’s clouds and tempests, 
Waits to bless my raptured sight. 


Knowlesville, N. Y¥., November, 1853. 


[COPYRIGHT SECURED BY THE AUTHOR.] 
For the National Era. 


THE LEGAL TENURE OF SLAVERY. 
LETTER IU, 
To the Friends of American Liberty: 

In my last letter I fortified sufficiently, I 
trust, the position, that slaveholding, 7f legal- 
ized at*all, (though | did not admit that it ever 
could be,) can be vena only by positive 
Jaw—local, municipal law, in contra-distinction 
from natural or common law—by which it is 
repudiated and condemned. 

This, as was shown, is the doctrine of even 
the Southern Courts; adoctrine that they have 
acted upon, in several slave States, when the 
immediate effect and object of the decision was 
the emancipation of particular slaves, who had 
been carried or sent by their masters beyond 
the jurisdiction of the local law that enslaved 
them, into the domains of the universal, natural, 
or common law, that enfranchised them. As- 
suredly, fellow-citizens, you will not call me an 
enthusiast, or an ultraist, for holding a posi- 
tion like this. 

Well, then, let us see into what a field we 
are introduced, by assuming this very mode- 
rate and modest ‘pesition, 

In the first place, we are warranted to throw 
upon the slaveholder, or upon his advocate, 
(the asserter of legalized American slavehold- 
ing,) the “laboring oar” of the argument. It 
is for him to show, if he can, how, when, where, 
and by whom, American Slavery has ever been 
legalized. Until he can do this, he has not 
taken the first step towards proving that a 
single slave in America is legally enslaved. 
The fair presumption is, that they are under 
the dominion of the /aw of Nature, that per- 
mits no enslavement. Since Slavery is the 
creature of local municipal law, let that local 
municipal law, creating the relation, be pro- 
duced. Let us have the date and place of its 
enactment, the sections and clauses, verbatim, 
with the official signatures at the bottom. 
And let us be told where the original docu- 
ments are to be seen and examined. I do not 
forget that when a Southern slave sues for his 
freedom, the burden of the proof is most un- 
righteously thrown upon Aim, and not upon 
his claimant. And hence it may be supposed, 
that, on the question now before us, | am 
bound to prove the negative, and show that 
Slavery has not been legalized. But I demur 
to this, that the Southern usage alluded to is a 

art of the slave system, the legality of which 
is first to be established before it can be al- 
lowed to annul natural justice by its usages. 
It will be in time for slaveholding usage to lay 
down rules of law, when slaveholding itself 
can establish its claim to legality. Until then, 
the common-law rules must be followed. Here 
are some of them: ~ 

“The law favors Liberty.” — Wood. 

“The law favoreth a man’s person, before 
his possessions.” — Noyes. 

“Whenever the question of Liberty seems 
doubtful, the decision must be in favor of Lib- 
erty.” —Ibid. 

Nothing can be more certain than that natu- 
ral or common law prevails, until the local or 
municipal law displaces it. And in order to 
this, that local or municipal law must be pro- 
duced, in due form. 

In the second place, that law must not only 
be produced, but it must define distinctly who 
may be held as slaves, and who may not. Other- 
wise, the enactment establishing Slavery will 
be as good for enslaving everybody, as it can 
be for enslaving anybody; and Sambo may 
claim the Hon. Judge Ruffin for his slave, un- 
der the law, just as well as the Hon. Judge 
Ruffin can claim Aim. 

In the third place, it must be shown that 
the law establishing Slavery was enacted b 
some competent authority, duly clothed with the 
requisite legislative jurisdiction ; and that, in 
the enactment produced, it did not transcend 
its legitimate powers, nor contravene the Con- 
stitution or charter under which the Govern- 
ment was erganized. Ss 

In the fourth place, it must be shown that, 
since the date of the enactment of Slavery, the 
conditions and provisions of the enactment 
have been so fulfilled and complied with, that 
the persons now held in Slavery, and claimed 
as slaves, can be proved to be within the scope 
of the enactment, as being among the persons 
who might be held as slaves. 

Other points might be specified, but these 
may suffice. I am willing to admit that when 
all these points shall have been proved, a re- 
spectable beginning will have been made to- 
wards proving that there is legal Slavery in 
the United States, and that the persons now 
held as slaves are /egally held so; that is, upon 
the assumption (which [ have admitted only 
for the argument’s sake) that slaveholding can 


| be legalized at all. 


But even after all this should have been 
es the entire object of the proof would 
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‘\of slaveholdinig ® 


You see something of the task that lies be- 
fore them, before they this in such a 
manner as to answer their purpose. And you 
will begin to question, if I mistake not, (in case 
you have never questioned it before.) whether 
the legality of fave can be sa ily 
made out by this process—the only one that 
could, for a moment, be accounted feasible. 
Very poral’ you may have so long heard of 
the “legal relation” of master and slave, and 
of the “vested rights” of slaveholders, that 
you have taken for granted that there must be 
something of reality somewhere, to correspond 
with these confident pretensions. 

What if it should appear, that not the firet 
step can be taken successfully in support of 
them? What if is shall be found, that noth 
single lawyer in the United States shall be 
able to produce a statute creating and definin 
with the requisite distinctness, such a relation ? 
What if the Judges and Senators of slave 
States shali be cited to testify that they know 
of no such statutes, and have never heard of 
any such? What if the whole legal history 
of Slavery and of the Slave Trade shall be 
found barren of any such incidents? What if 
that history, when examined carefully, shall 
furnish evidence against any such Sn ar iT 
been introduced Pins te law, it shall be 
shown to have been introduced without and 
even against law? What if it shall appear 
that the legislative bodies and the jadicial tri- 
bunals, bent on the support of Slavery at the 
present time, will not and dare not permit the 
legality of Slavery to be interrogated or judi- 
cially scrutinized 

I shall not wait for the champions of legal- 
ized Slavery to come forward and produce the 
evidences of their claims. I know they will be 
cautious how they undertake any task of the 
kind. They are always loud in affirming the 
legality of slaveholding, but they are backward 
to exhibit their proofs. I shall therefore pro- 
ceed to examine the legal history of slavehold- 
ing, in the course of which the claims of legal- 
ized Slavery will, I trust, be subjected to a 
scrutinizing review. Witiram GOODELL. 





The following appears in the Richmond Dis- 
patch of November 21st: 


“Abolition School Books.—W e recently called 
the attention of the Southern public to an Abo- 
lition school book, edited by Charles D. Cleve- 
land, of Philadelphia, and which is circulated 
in the South. We did so on the authority of 
@ correspondent, stating at the time that we 
had no personal knowledge of the character of 
the book. We have since received a commu- 
nication from a Richmond friend residing in 
Philadelphia, fully confirming the statement of 
our other correspondent.. He says that Chas. 
D. Cleveland is one of the very rankest and 
ultra Free Soil Abolitionists in the whole coun- 
try. He is the right-hand man of Birney, the 
son of Jas. G. Birney, who edits the Abolition 
Register, a daily paper published in Philadel- 
‘phia, and sustained by the funds of the Aboli- 
tionists. 

“The people of the South cannot be too care- 
ul how they credit books emanating from such 
sources, in their midst. In fact, al! school books 
coming from the infected districts ought to be 
subjected to a rigid examination.” 


, Virernta, Nov. 26, 1853. 


We cannot but sympathize with the writer 
of the paragraph quoted above from the Rich- 
mond Dispatch, in the panic he evidently labors 
under in regard to the welfare of the peculiar 
inititution of the South ; and we would advise 
him, by all means, to carry his plan for promo. 
ting education into operation as soon as he can, 
in order that all the benefit possible may be 
derived from it. Particularly would we urge 
him to advise the exclusion from schools of all 
spelling books, dictionaries, arithmetics, gram- 
mars, geographies, histories, and Bibles, pub- 
lished at the North. The very faet of being 
taught to spell, according to system, out of a 
book published in a district of country infected 
by abolition principles, even if all obnoxious 
words should be excluded, must militate great- 
ly against that noble and independent mode of 
spelling practiced in some parts of the country, 
by many of those who are gifted with the power 
of reading and writing. Dictionarier, too, 
should be carefully examined ; for, since their 
avowed object is to teach the true meaning of 
words, some of the definitions may be at vari- 
ance with the peculiar sense in which it is de- 
sirable to use them south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. 

The objection to Northern arithmetical 
works is not, upon first thought, evident ; in- 
deed, unless it rests upon their inculeating cor- 
rect modes of calculating the payment of just 
debts, I think our friend of the Dispatch a little 
over-fearful upon that point. We do not won- 
der so much that Northern grammars should 
be brought under the ban; fur what chivalric 
son of the South would be willing that his chil- 
dren should be brought under the control of 
even grammatical rules laid down for them by 
a Northern writer, however deeply in the very 
nature of language itself those rules may have 
their origin? A Latin grammar by Mr. Cleve- 
land must be decidedly an incendiary publica- 
tion. 

Geographies might be considered, by some, 
extremely harmlets productions under any cir- 
cumstances. But no; our friend of the Dis- 
patch has doubtless had penetration enough to 
discover that it is the direct tendency of all 
those published at the North to show that of 
all Christian countries, with the exception of 
this free and enlightened Republic—by whose 
unqualified declaration alt men are born free 
and equal—only those just emerging from semi- 
barbarism tolerate legal slavery in any shape. 

History of all kinds should be decidedly pro- 
hibited, until a few works of the sort can be 
got up expressly for the Southern market, from 
which every expression suggestive of the love 
of liberty, and the efforts made for the attain- 
ing of it by the enslaved in all ages, should be 
expunged; the fact that slavery has in all time 
been inimical to the best interests of a State, 
be suppressed ; and that despotic rule has al- 
ways become tyranny, be flatly contradicted. 
This method of writing may render the study 
of history rather limited, but that will save the 
eyes of pupils, as the generality of the school 
books published at the South are most misera- 
ble specimens of the art of printing. 

The book, however, which should be most 
zealously guarded against, is the Bible. Ah, 
friend Dispatch / you are surely right there. 
The Northern Bibles aro very dangerous booka 
to put into the hands of those who are to be 
trained up to hold the bodies and souls of God’s 
men and women in bondage. The one com- 
mand, “ Do unto others even as ye would that 
they should do unto you,” may put your chil 
dren upon thinking whether they are to obey 
the commands of Ged, or to uphold an institu- 
tion the existence of which is preserved by & 
direct'violation of this fandamental principle of 
Christianity. Forbid Northern Bibles, then, by 
all means, and haye one prepared with notes 
adapted to the promOtion of your own pecaliar 
institution, as is still practiced in countries that 
could be mentioned, where the tyranny which 
can be no longer exercised over the bodies of 
men is exerted to hold their minds in the iron 
thrall of a rigo 





rous bondage. 4 
Seriously, if the subject were not ~ inyolv- 
ing such momentous consequences, such an ar- 
ticle as the one under consideration would onl 
move to laughter. Save your strength, frien 
; for some cause proportioned to its 
vigor, and attempt neither to check the onward 


course of the river of trath with sand, nor to 
bind the flames of a. just zeal for truth with 
fetiers of flax. Such? 
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Powers of Europes with dismay, dawned first 
within the cell of a solitary monk. The efforis 
of England to keep our own beloved countryin 
subjection, gave rise to the Revolution by which 
our freedom was purchased with blood. China, 
which has for so many centuries resisted al! 
progress through knowledge gained by inter- 
course with “outside barbarians,”. is now 
obliged to arm against her own children in the 
strife for civik and religious freedom. 

Magna é@t veritas et pee. Shut out, if 
you can, Northern teachers from your borders; 
exclude Northern books from your schools ; 
build a wall around your territories, sinking to 
the depths of the earth and rising to the very 
gates of heaven, and you cannot shut out the 
light of truth, for its principles are engrafted 
in the human heart. Neither can you pre- 
serve, one moment longer than is permitted by 
the Almighty, an institution so at war with the 
holiest and justest feelings of our nature. 

There are, in the South, noble and upright 
hearts in abundance, that will neither bind 
themselves nor their children by such bigotry, 
but who would fel themselves outraged by a 
page! 80 degrading afid #0 futile as that of 

; ing their children in ignorance of the evils 
0 






been started; and it no doubt has its origin 


ulation. by the manufacture of school books 
for the South. If Southern editors wish to pub- 
lish school books for the South, there is no rea- 
son why they should not; but let it be pet upon 
the true ground of wishing to make money by 
it; and do not let them insult their fellow-citi- 
zens by supposing them to be possessed of minds 
so narrow and unenlightened az to be influ- 
enced by the motives urged by the writer 
quoted. * 


CONSPIRACIES AGAINST SONORA — INTEREST- 
ING STATEMENTS. 


Our readers were informed, on the arrival of 
the late intelligence from California, that the 
steamer Arrow, on the eve of departure from 
San Francisco for Guyamas, was seized by 
General Hitchcock, on charge of having vic- 
lated the laws of the United States. The Echo 
du Pacifique, a French paper published in Cali- 
fornia, approves the seizure, which was very 
generally censured by the California press. 
The Echo thus epeaks of the views generally 
entertained by its cotemporaries: b 

“Some of the latter regard it as an attack 
upon the freedom of navigation, and say that 
there is no reason why, should the General 
happen to take it into his head, he should not 
seize the steamers that ply monthly with pas- 
sengers to Panama and San Juan, since he has 
taken possession of a veasel that was to convey 
150 or 200 emigrants to Guamas. i 

“ Others pretend that such an act cannot be 
justifiable in any case, unless the authorities 
committing the eame possess material proof 
that the vessel seized was armed as a pirate, and 
that it was about to engage in some act of fili- 
busterism. Others again consider the act of 
seizure, by the military authorities, as an usurp- 
ation of the prerogatives of the State authori- 
ties, and deny that General Hitchcock had the 
least right to interfere.”’ 

The Echo then proceeds to state the follow- 
ing facts : 

“It appears to be certain that the Mexican 
Government had reliable information that an 
expedition was preparing in California for the 
purpose of invading Sonore ; that this expedi- 
tion would consist of 800 to 1,000 men, who 
were to set out in several vessels, with provi- 
sions, arms, and munitions of war, sufficient to 
assure the success of their enterprise. It was 
also known at Mexico, that considerable sums 
of money, furnished by houses in California, 
were placed at the disposal of the expedition. 
The Mexican. Government immediately in. 
formed the United States Minister of these eir- 
cumstances, as also its own Ambassador at 
Washington, and orders were transmitted, 
without delay, from the American Cabinet to 
the Federal authorities in California, not to 
permit the peace existing by treaty between 
the two countries to be disturbed by any at- 
tempt contrary to the principles of interna- 
tional law. We are even assured that the Goy- 
ernment of General Pierce has manifested its 
disapprobation of the proposed expedition in a 
much more striking manner, by enjoining upon 
the American Commodore on the Pacific coasts, 
to station one of the ships of war under his 
command in the waters of the Gulf of Califor- 
nia, and to prevent the disembarkation of any 
foreign force upon the coast of Mexico.” 

It was in consequence of these orders, says 
the Echo, that the Arrow was seized. The 
same paper then gives a history of the Count 
de Raousset Boulbon’s expedition, which dif- 
fers materially from the generally received ac- 
counts, and may well awaken some surprise, 
when we recollect that the Count was put to 
flight and his party dispersed by Mexican 
forces. The Echo says: 

“ M. de Raousset, who organized and com- 
manded the French expedition, d.d so in virtue 
of a formal authorization of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and of a mining grant. No one is 
ignorant of the fact, that even the expenses of 
the enterprise were, in a great measure, de- 
frayed by moneys subscribed by the most im- 
portant houses of México.” 

This would seem to authenticate the rumors 
that circulated in the United States at the time 
when the first news ef the Count de Boulbon’s 
expedition reached us; and coming in so posi- 
tive a form from the French organ on the Pa- 
cific, is worthy of attention. 


From the Baltimore Patriot. 
THE BIBLE IN SEPARATE VOLUMES— NO. 5. 


Copies of the Mazarin Bible (so called after 
Cardinal Mazarin, in whose library it was first 
discovered) were sold by Fust, as manuscripts, 
on account of the exact resemblance of which 
he was “apprehended as a necromancer.” 
This was the origin of the tale of the Devil 
and Dr. Faustus. Statements differ, however, 
in these connections. 

The second printed Bible was published by 
Fust and Schoiffer, at Mayence, in 1472. This, 
also, was in two folio volumes A correct re- 
print of this appeared in 1472. Most of the 
early editions were in folio, and in two volumes. 
Such were those of 1465, 1466, 1471, 1475, 
1476, and soon. [n 1472 appeared Nicholas 
de Lyra’s commentary—the first commentary 
ever printed. It was in 5 vols. folio, appended 
to an edition of the Bible in 2 vols. folio, ma- 
king in all 7 vols. De Lyra is celebrated as a 
harbinger of Wielif and Luther. In particu- 
lar, “ of Luther it is affirmed 

Si Lyra non lyrasset 
Lutherus non saltasset. 

If Lyra had not ha on profanation, 

Luther had never planned the Reformation.” 

The first edition of the Bible that I find less 
than folio size, is a quarto, issued in 1479. The 
first octavo edition that I notice, was in 1791. 
Others followed, in 1494-56, &c. In 1541, 
was an octavo edition, in 5 vois.; in 1624, one 
in 8 vols.; in 1648, one with wood cuts. The 
first 12mo. edition, was in 1539, in 5 vols. In 
1543, the New Testament, in Latin; and in 
1546, the Old Testament, in Hebrew, were is- 
sued in 12mo., by Robert Stephens, the in- 
ventor of the plan of dividing the chapters into 
verses. The first 16mo. edition, I judge, was 
in 1565. The first 24mo. I have found, is dated 
1679—and, I think, was in 12 yols. A 12mo. 
edition, in 10 vols., had appeared in 1647. In 
1629, an edition occurs, in 6 vols. 32mo.—the 
first I have noticed of this size. In 1642, 0 
“noble edition” appeared, at Paris, in 8 vols. 
folio. By running over a E n Book-Lex- 


al 


icon, published in Leipsic, 1742~50. I have 
the for the 15th century, 9 editions ; 
for the 16th, 114; for the 17th, 150; and for 


the 18th, 153—making 426—besides 135 in 
the “Supp ” which I have not distribu- 





ted—or, in 61 editions. Of these, omitting 
ints, I find 231 folio editions, 83 quarto 
134 octavo, 31 12mo.,and 3 24mo. Folios an 
T. H. $. 
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i better way. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF THE 


JOHN @. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR, 


The National Era is a weekly newspaper, 


subservient to the practical purposes of every- 


In Politics, it advocates the Rights of Man, 
and the Equality of Rights, and opposes what- 
ever violates or tends to violate them, whether 
this be Involuntary Personal Servitude, Civil 
Despotiem, Spiritual Absolutism, Class Legis- 
lation, the Selfishness of Capital, the Tyranny 
of Combination, the Oppression of a Majority, 


It holds no fellowship with the Whig and 
Democratic organizations, believing that the 
main issues on which they have been arrayed 
against each other are obsolete or settled, and 
that they are now chiefly used by thadiectior 
Interest of Slavery, to impair® the love i 
erty natural to the American mind, and to 
’ sabjugate the American People to its rule. Dis- 

claiming all connection with them, it yet sym- 
pathizes with those of their adherents who are 
' honestly seeking through them to advance the 
i substantial interests of the country, although 
it must believe that they have not chosen the 


It is a supporter of the Independent Democ- 


al 
b- TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 


thousand or two papers. Some editors print 
a short prospectus, which tended for the 
use of our voluntary agents; they print this, 
too, in some obs corner, and without even 
calling attention @ it, and then claim an ex- 
change. As we have never requested them to 
do anything of the sort, they will please ex- 
cuse us for not complying with the request. 

The Prospectus for goneral ‘use has been 


oe devoted to Literatare and P olitics. _. | standing in the Era for two or three weeks. 
- In Literature, it eims to unite the Beautiful By publishing this, so that it will attract at- 
. with the True, and to make both immediately | tention, or by giving such an abstract and no- 


tice. of it as shall bring the Era fairly before 
their readers, they will entitle themselves to 
an exchange. We do not ask this, for we are 
desirous to keep our exchanges within mode- 
rate limits; but if they chocse to do so, we 
shall recognise their claim to the Era for one 
year. Some publishers prefer to pay a diifer- 
ence of one dollar on the exchange. 

We intend nothing offensive to any of our 
cotemporaries, nor would we intimate that 
the Era is superior in merit to their papers ; 
but their own experience will show them the 
necessity of fixing some limitation upon these 
editorial courtesies. 


4 oe 


{(S~ According to custom, we send a num- 
ber of the Era to every member of Congress, 
simply to remind him that there is such a pa- 
per at the Capital, so that he may order it, or 
not, as he pleases. It is the only number that 
will be sent without being ordered. 


(> A very interesting exposition of the re- 
cent Election in Massachusetts is laid over till 


the Legal Tenure of Slavery,” without ¢ontro- | 
verting them, Our readers know our opinions | 







racy, which holds that the Truths of the Dec- 
Jaration of Independence are practical, that in 
their light the Constitution of the United 
States is to be interpreted, that to them the 
laws and institutions and usages of the coun- 
try should be conformed—a Party, whose 


our next. 





“ AFRICANIZATION OF CUBA.” 


The Washington Union persists in its clamor 
about the proposed Africanization of Cuba. 







































































contributors to its Literary Department. 
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Slavery. 


+ Ra se: 


motto is, Union, not for the sake of Union, 
but for the sake of Freedom and Progress ; 
and Lav, not for the sake of Law, but for the 
Protection of Human Rights and Interests— 
the only sure foundation of order and concord. 

In no sense is it the organ of a Party, or a 
mere Party Paper, but absolutely “free and 
independent,” claiming to speak “ by author- 
ity” for nobody except its editor, and recogni- 
| sing no authority in any quarter to prescribe its 
| 


The Eighth Volume of the Era will com. 
mence on the first of January ensuing, and be 
enlarged by the addition of four columns. We 
{ have neglected no means that could promise to 
make it an agreeable companion for the House- 
hold, and an efficient co-adjutor to the enlight 
ed Politician. It has secured able correspond- 
ents at home and abroad, and no journal in 
the country can surpass the Era as it respects 


The Era publishes condensed reports of the 
proceedings of Congress, explains movements 
in that body, the causes of which do not always 
lie upon the surface, and from its position is 
enabled to keep a cogstant watch upon the ac- 
tion of the Federal Government in relation 
to all questions at issue between Liberty and 


The only journal at the seat of the Federal 
Government, representing the Anti-Slavery 
Sentiment of the Republic, while the Pro-Sla- 
very Sentiment is represented here by four 
daily papers, nearly all of them being liberally 
sastained by Governmental patronage, it asks 
the support of all who believe, in sincerity, that 
the Union was formed to secure the blessings 


Why does it not furnish the Public with the 
evidences on the strength of which it asserts 
the existence of such a project? It has intel- 
ligence, it says, from those who know, in Ha- 
yana. The People cannot take its word for 
that. Who are those knowing people? Are 
they impartial, disinterested witnesses * Have 
they no interest in keeping up an excitement 
favorable to “ filibustering?”’ Have they noth- 
ing to gain by revolutionizing Cuba, or by its 


: annexation? Have they no concern in the prop- 
1 onan Sen Foner agation of Slavery? If the American Consul 


at Havana, a pro-slavery man, has anything 
authentic to communicate, or has communica- 
ted any important information to our Govern- 
ment, let it be laid before Congress, that we 
may see precisely what is its nature and im- 
port. 

When the Union first put this story afloat, 
we attached little credit to it, and we have 
seen nothing to change our opinion. Its im- 
plication of Great Britain in the supposed 
plot, has been pronounced groundless by Mr. 
Crampton, and the London Times, in a recent 
article, exposes the gross absurdity of the 
charge. When called upon for its proof, it had 
none to give, except that participation in such 
a plot was quite in character with the British 
Government, but so secret was her policy, no 
positive evidente could be produced on the sub- 
ject! Such a confession as this, showing 
that “the organ” had been laboring under a 
hallucination in relation to the position of 
Great Britain in the plot, naturally led the 
Public to believe that “the plot” was all a fic- 
tion, which the Union had imposed upon itself 
as a reality, or was secking to impose upon 
others for a sinister purpose. As a specimen 

















of Liberty, and not to perpetuate the curse of 
Slavery. 

Payment in advance is invariably required. 
To prevent annoyance and loss to ourselves 
and readers, to preserve their files unbroken, 
and to enable us to know how large an edi- 
tion of the paper to issue, all subscriptions 


of the kind of evidence which it relies upon 
to sustain its assertion of the existence of a 
scheme to import Africans as apprentices 
into Cuba, with a view to Africanizing the 
island, take the following. A Spanish opposi- 
tion paper, finding fault with the cordial recep- 









































































have no credit-subscribers on our books. 


TERMS. 
Single copy - - - $2 
Three copies - - - 5 
Fivecopies - - -: 8 
Ten copies - - - 15 
Single copy six mon - i 
Ten copies siz months - 8 


AGENTS. 


dubs. 


$15, to a copy for one year. 


same terms. 


notes. 


they may see proper. 


en 


























have been interrupted. 
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opot, looking at it with his own eyes, 
think it 


should be renewed before they expire. We 


These are the terms for both old and new 
subscribers, forwarding their own subscriptions. 


Agents are entitled to fifty cents on each new 
yearly subscriber, and twenty-five cents on 
each renewed subseriber—except in the case of 


A elub of three subseribpre, one of whom 
may be an old one, at $5, will entitle the per- 
son making it up to a copy of the Era for three 
months ; a club of five, two of whom may be 
old ones, at $8, to a copy for six months; a 
elub of ten, five of whom may be old ones, at 


When a club of subscribers has been’ for- 
warded, additions may be made to it, on the 


Money to be forwarded by mail at our risk. 
Large amounts may be remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposite. When money is sent, 
notes on the Banks of Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, or Baltimore, are preferred. New 
Eogiand notes are at less discount than New 
York State notes, and these less than Western 
G. Baitey. 

P. S. Newspapers friendly to our enterprise 
will please notice or publish our Prospectus, as 


(G> We have not time or room this week 
for any gomments on the President’s Message. 


(>> Liste of sabsoribers, whose times ex- 
pire before the close of the year, at the offices 
where we have large subscriptions, have been 
sent to our agents. We hope they will receive 


of our friends for their active efforts to keep up 
and extend our cireulation. Back numbers 
can be furnished, to complete files that may 


Tux Saxon Szrv.—The fourth chapter of 
for insertion. It will-appear next week. We 
hope the author will keep us furnished a little 


insight into’Parisian life as if he were on the | ¥° 


tion given to Mr. Soulé by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, waxes hot against the aggressive 
Anglo-Americans, and exclaims, let the haughty 
Republic understand that “Cuba must be 


conclusive, cries the Union, that all we have 
said of the conspiracy to Africanize Cuba is 


conclusive” of anything, in newspaper decla- 
mation ; but, suppose it be taken as an expo- 
nent of Spanish feeling—what then? What 
is the purport of such language? Nothing new 
or startling; it simply means that Spain, 
should the United States attempt to deprive 
her of her richest colony, should at once free 
and arm the slaves, so as, in any event, and at 
any cost, to prevent the island from becoming 
American. Is there anything novel in such an 
idea? Do we not all- know that such will in 
all likelihood be the last resort of Spain, if we 
drive her to extremities? Have we not always 
been forewarned of this? But, what is there 
in it to prove the existence of a scheme for im- 
porting into Cuba, yearly, ten thousand Afri- 
can apprentices, for the purpose of giving the 


fifty years? 


the most extraordinary features of the Amer- 
ican character is, that their vaunted and un- 
doubted shrewdness wholly deserts them when 


from another country.” 
and the Administration credit for believing in 
this ridiculous scheme of apprenticeship, 
wherein its own shrewdness is at fault. The 


tion, we presume, is, to keep open the way for 


oo, “his bls | be as hostile to the policy as they are now fa- 
(o> We are under great obligations to many vorable. Hence, they are jealous of any meas- 














, nha ak ems ais b- bstitution of free labor for slave labor 
ae ee asters | throughout the West Indiee—and that its in- 
unique, and will giv the reader as clear an | fiuence has been and will be used, on all fa- 


occasions, to it 


? 





Spanish or African, never American.” Proof 


true! It will puzzle a sane mind to find “ proof 


island up to African possession at the end of 


The London Times remarks that “one of 


they come to estimate what they are to expect 
It gives the Union 


policy of the “organ” and of the Administra- 


the annexation of Cuba to this country, and so 
to predispose public opinion among us in favor 
of it, that the first auspicious moment for con- 
summating the measure may not be lost. But 
they propose its acquisition as slaveholding ter- 
ritory—were it non-slayeholding, they would 


ure or influence tending to promote Emanci- 
“pation, and neglect no means calculated to 
counteract them. Now, if is well known that 
the British Government has intimate relations 
with Spain—that it has treaties giving it a 
right to interfere for the prevention of slave 
importation in Cuba, and for the liberation of 
slaves Gonveyed into the island in violation of 
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THE NATIONAL ERA, 





eo factured in this way, nor 
could the public mind be enlisted against the 
humane policy of abolition. What was to be 
done? The English Government must be rep- 
resented as hostile to our progress, as plotting 
to arrest our territorial expansion, and as re- 
sorting, for this purpose, to the diabolical 
scheme of importing ten-year apprentices into 
Cube, so as to prevent, by its Africanization, 
its Americanization! What American would 
tolerate such intermeddling as: this— would 
permit this arrogant and selfish Power thus to 
plot against our growth and destiny? What 
philanthropist would not be shocked at a scheme 
so inhuman, so reckless of the interests of the 
children of Africa, and of the rights of the 
white race in Cuba—a scheme no better than 
the slave trade itself? The Philanthropy and 
Patriotism of the American People might thus 
be aroused against Great Britain, and enlisted 
in the support of whatever expedients the Ad- 
ministration might find necessary to check for- 
eign intervention in favor of Emancipation, to 
keep Cuba in a safe condition for annexa- 
tion, and to favor the progress of this policy. 
This would seem to be the philosophy of the 
course pursued by the Union, and the Admin- 
istration of which it is “the organ,” in relation 
to the fanciful echeme of the Africanization of 
Cuba. And now, we put the question to our 
countrymen, Will you verify the somewhat spite- 
ful remark of the London Times, in reference 
to Americans, “that their vaunted and un- 
doubted shrewdness wholly deserts them when 
they come to estimate what they are to expect 
from another country?” That against which 
the Washington Union would really array 
them, is not the Africanization but the Eman- 
cipation of Cuba. 


———.——— 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND CUBAN AFFAIRS. 


The Union publishes a private letter from 
“an intelligent gentleman reviding in Cuba,” 
respecting the movements in that island, on 
the part of the British and Spanish Gov- 
ernments, concerning Slavery. It is written 
in reply to the editor of the Union, or some 
one else, who wished to criminate the British 
Government, as may be inferred from its 
opening paragraph: “TI have only time brief- 
ly to sketeh my views on British interference, 
as you requested me, hoping that you may find 
them of some use.” He proceeds to say that 
the treaty of 1817, for the suppression of the 
slave trade, was found inefficient, chiefly on 
account of the absence of any penal clause— 
that at the urgent solicitation of England, 
Spain, after a thorough consideration of the 
whole subject, was induced to agree to the 
law and treaty of 1835, which provided penal- 
ties for their infraction, but prohibited interfe- 
rence after the slaves had once been landed, 
and disposed of to the planters. The letter- 
writer objects to the mildness of the penalties, 
but justifies the prohibition — 

“ First, because the connivance or inefficien- 
cy of her agents should not be visited upon the 
planters, who were taught implicit obedience 
to their rulers. Secondly, because such an in- 
vestigation, once commenced, would soon dis- 
cover the whole slave property to be fraudu- 
lent, and would jeopard the complete wealth 
of the island. Thirdly, because the court 
could not help being conscious of its ability 
effectively to stop the trade, whenever it really 
desired to do so. And fourthly, because the 
consequences of the legal cases and their num- 
ber would be excitement, insubordination, and 
insurrectionary movements. I can, therefore, 
understand the reason, justice, and expediency 
of stopping all investigation and persecution of 
slaves recently imported on the soil of Cubs ; 
but I never could understand the justification 
of the leniency in the same law towards the 
infractor, the speculator, the ship-owner, and 
the commander of the ship in the reproved 
traffic.” 

This is altogether a one-sided view of the 
case. The planters knew very well who were 
the fresh Africans, that in purchasing them of 
the traders they were aiding and abetting in 
the violation of the law and the treaty, for it 
wae the market they cpened that was at the 
bottom of the mischief. They were just as 
guilty as their agents, the traders and im- 
porters. 

The British Government persisted in urging 
upon the Spanish Government the necessity of 
more rigidly observing the treaty, and Spain 
issued more positive instructions to its Captain 
General. The Spanish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs remarked— 

“In consequence of the peremptory instruc- 
tions lately sent to the Captain General of 
Cuba, that he should omit no effort in bringing 
to an end the slave trade, we have received a 
despatch from that functionary, assuring us 
that he was putting in practice the most stren- 
uous measures to carry into effect Ais instruc- 
tions ; and he adds, that finding that the execu- 
tion of the strict letter of the law embarrassed 
him in this object, he had not hesitated to adopt 
extreme measures; and that, suspending the 
exercise of the penal law of 1835, which pro- 
hibits the persecution of slaves recently im- 
ported after they have reached the estate of 
the purchaser, he had determined to persecute 
such slaves wherever he found them, and to 
free them from their holders.” 

Lord Clarendon referred to this in a congrat- 
ulatory style, and informed Parliament “that 
the Spanish Cabinet had received a communi- 
cation from the Royal Council, recommend- 
ing that the Captain General should be invegt- 
ed with the more ample authority required, 
that he may more efficiently oppose the evil. 
And Lord Clarendon says, moreover, that it is 
the first time that such a recommendation had 
issued from the Council.” 

Of all this the letter-writer of the Union 
bitterly complains. He denounces the policy 
of hunting up and liberating the Africans zJle- 
gally brought into the island, as unjust to the 
planters, although they bought them, knowing 
them to be freemen. He denounces Great 
Britain for urging such a policy; and the 
American People are called upon by the Wash-- 
ington Union, to sympathize with him in his 
abhorrence of her conduct, in thus laboring 
with her ally to restore to Freedom the na- 
tives of Africa who have been imported into 
Cuba and enslaved, in violation of law and 
treaty obligations! We presume they will 
find nothing in such a state of facts to incite 
them to embark in a warlike crusade in behalf 
of Cuban Slavery. 

In the same number of the Union we find 
the following information, contained in a letter 
from the Havana correspondent of the London 
Daily News : 

“SLAVERY IN CUBA. 


“ Havana, Oct. 22.—The new system of ap- 
prenticeship, or iter gem 4 labor, which it is 
generally understood will be adopted for Cuba, 
will be a legalized Slavery ; which, when once 
established, neither the philanthropy of Eng- 
land and France, nor the combined civilization 
of the world, will be able to soften or control. 

ions which were brou 









of wove years " 


for this al seem out of character for | vitude. The desire to 
the Adr 2 Republic founded upon ” for the limited: 

° : to make but scant 
the doe nar ights. The requisite of the lat while 
amount at 0 Great Britéin ys bam extent 


oF 


it | last allusion to a painful matter? We cannot, 


rance ; if not performed, 
se adasinteored of Wbitu 
in consequence of this treatment, on ie been 


the case already in several in 

of mutinous conduct against the dead, covers 
the sin of the living murderer. Slavery, as it 
exists here.now, can be mitigated and restrict- 
ed by energetic British action at Madrid; but 
with Slavery, as it will be under the new name, 
there. will be no power to reach and check the 
abuse of the system. It is said this secret con- 
vention between England, France, and Spain, 
for the freedom of Caban negroes and other 
concurren' is to be ap and in 


ration in the month of Febraary next. Al- 
ray large rations are making for bring- 
ing natives Afriea. One individual has 
obtained @ license from Madrid, which has 
been ved by France and England, to 
bring 30,000 ‘voluntary apprentices’ from the 
coast of Africa. Smaller operators for, in all, 
35,000 moré, are at work, not waiting for the 
formal “announcement of the Governments. 
And this: is®but as a dro 

portion to the anticipa actiongf thespecu- 
ators.” «-. 

Reference is made to “ Asiatic emigrants.” 

When were they imported, or are they to be 
imported? From time to time we have seen 
notices.in the newspapers, of plans for bring- 
ing Chinese Iuborers into Cuba. Still, in this 
letters which the Union relies upon as proof 
conclusive of the alleged scheme for Africani- 
zing Cuba, we can find nothing bearing direct- 
ly upon it, Anvallusion is made to “the new 
system of apprenticeship,” but no explanation 
is given Of-the nature of this system, or as to 
who are tobe the subjects. “It is said” —that 
convenient authority for things guessed at—is 
the only authority offered by this letter, in 
support of the existence of “a secret conven- 
tion” between England, France, and Spain, 
“for the freedom of Cuban negroes, and other 
concurrent interests.” [t is well known, that 
Great Britain, after the emancipation of the 
slaves in her West India Islands, undertook to 
supply the resulting deficiency of labor by the 
importation of Coolies from the East Indies, 
and natives from Africa, who were to be held 
to service under a contract for a certain num- 
ber of years. We are not aware that the 
Union arraigned such a policy as intended to 
to Africanize the British West Indies, or as an 
unjustifiable interference in the affairs of this 
hemisphere. Nor has it questioned hitherto 
the right of Great Britain to form treaties with 
Spain for the prohibition of slave-importation 
into Cuba. Now, suppose it should turn out 
that Spain has at last been induced to adopt 
a system looking to the emancipation of her 
Cuban slaves, connecting with it a policy 
similar to that pursued by England, for sup- 
plying the consequent deficiency of labor, by 
importation from Africa or the East Indies, or 
both—does her conduct furnish a case for the 
interposition of the American Government ? 
Has she not a right to do what England has 
done, without being questioned by us? We 
may deprecate the policy, as unfavorable to 
certain schemes of ours for the extension of 
Slavery, ar because it may not be exactly ac- 
cordant with the views of the slaveholders of 
the United States, or because the scheme of 
importing free laborers into the colony, to la- 
bor on contract, may be fraught with suffering 
and cruelty, as welf as disastrous in an eco- 
nomical point of view, as was alleged by the 
Abolitionists of Great Britain in relation to 
the same policy, when adopted by that coun- 
try. But the question recurs—What right 
would this Government have to interfere, by 
force of arms, to arrest this system of eman- 
cipation and apprenticeship ? 
It is obvious that the Union is talking a good 
deal at random; and we fear that the Admin- 
istration, in its excessive anxiety to please the 
Slave Power, may place the country in a posi- 
‘tion on these affairs, at once disgraceful and 
untenable. 


THE ERA AND ITS COTEMPORABRIES, 


We fully appreciate the importance of the 
State papers devoted to the cause of Freedom, 
and would do nothing to injure their interests. 
They are essential to State organization, and 
to intelligent concert of action among our 
friends. Again and again have we insisted 
upon the daty of giving them a vigorous sup- 
port, and at no time have we magnified the 
Era at their expense. That the establishment 
and extended circulation of our paper have not 
interfered with them, but rather subserved their 
interests, is proved by the fact that since its 
commencement in the District, there has been 
an unprecedented multiplication of kindred pa- 
pers. In view of these facts, we had hoped 
that the Era might be suffered to pursue its 
course without opposition from the “local press.” 
The obstacles in its way have always been 
quite serious enough. In a slaveholding District 
it can, of course, expect no adequate patronage. 
If excluded from State support, what has it to 
rely upon? Then, there are the Weekly Tri- 
bune, Whig and Anti-Slavery, and the Evening 
Post, Democratic and Anti-Slavery, each far- 
nished at $1 a year, while the Era is $2 a year, 
or $1.50 to clubs. Competition of this kind it 
is hard to contend against, especially in com- 
munities Democratic or Whig in their party 
sympathies. Had we put down the Era to the 
same price, we might have contrived to keep 
its head above water, but where would have 
been the “local Anti-Slavery press?” How 
could it have withstood this underbidding pro- 
cess ? 

Notwithstanding all this, we are pained to 
observe every year, when we are trying to re- 
new our list, efforts in several quarters, to im- 
pede this operation. That scarcely any of our 
editorial brethren should notice our prospectus, 
or give us a kindly greeting, although always 
prompt to commend to their readers such pa- 
pers as the 7'ribune and Post, on the eve of a 
new volume, we do not make a subject of 
complaint, but when open appeals are made to 
our subscribers, as we have lately seen, not to 
renew their subscriptions, but to reserve them 
for the State papers, we think that is unkind. 
Why place the interests of the “local press” 
and the Era in conflict? Why not let us alone, 
when, without trespassing upon the rights of 
our cotemporaries, we are engaged in the work 
of renewing our subscriptions ? 

Surely, that is.not the time to tell people 
that the Era, though an excellent paper, is 
quite unimportant compared with the local pa- 
pers; and that its editor himself has recom- 
mended them, if they cannot take two papers, 
by all means to prefer their own State paper. 
Certainly, we have said so, in all sincerity; but 
we did not think that at the very moment when 
about to renew our entire list, which is next 
in difficulty to beginning a paper, our disinter- 
ested advice would be quoted against us, so as 
to alienate our subscribers. Such appeals 
may be successful in reducing our list, but sub- 


_ | seribers thus alienated will probably be lost to 


Will our friends pardon us for this first and 


we will not, have any other than. 


on | tercourse with those engaged in the Causs of 
'| Freedom. 


We have made the foregoing remarks, not to 
‘than the ooadjutor, of the Anti-Slavery Press. 
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fora (AND THE * FILIBUSTERS” » 


at fied ua California states that several par 


ve started from Cali- 


ornia Sonora. Their plan is, to secure the 
00-0pel of as many native and foreign 
residents as possiblé, ostensibly for » war 
against the Apaches, and then, by a coup de 
main, to declare Sonora free and independent, 
with a view to ultimate annexation. 

The Alta California says: 

“There is anestimate of one hundred and 
fifty-five thousand dollars for new buildings, 
but there is no enumeration of these buildings, 
‘or any specific and detailed estimate respecting 
them, as is required by the charter. A great 
number of buildings have been constructed 
during the last an ing years; and in 
the present condition of the burdens on the 
city, it is not desirable to put in the tax bill a 

eater sum than is absolutely needed. t will 
be time enough to make this a 0 Her 
when the legisiative department decides that 
the houses shall be constructed. I have there- 
fore omitted the one hundred and fifty-five 
thousand dollars from the estimate in the ordi- 
nance.” 


_—o- 


)\G> A friend at Ohio City. writese—“ These 
are all new subscribers, save five, and belong 
to the best class of our citizens. If the num- 
ber falls short of what would be my proportion 
to increase your circulation to fifty thousand, 
you may draw on me at three days’ sight for 
the deficiency, and the draft shall be duly 
honored.” 


(>> We rarely transfer to our columns any 
compliment paid by a cotemporary to the Era, 
but the following, from the New York Evening 
Post, is 80 cordial and graceful that we~ hope 
our readers will pardon us for reprinting it. 


Ed. Era. 
Tue Nationa Era—We have pleasure in 
inviting attention to the new prospectus of this 
independent and attractive paper. The Era 
will commence its eighth volume on the 1st of 
January next. It is the only paper that has 
ever sustained itself at Washington legitimate- 
ly—that is, independent of party obligations 
and party patronage; and it is the only paper 
at Washington that-has ever ventured to dis- 
cuss and denounce the institution of slavery. 
These facts give the Era a character and a 
history. They raise it to the dignity of an in- 
stitution, and though we cannot always concur 
in its policy, yet we are free to say that there 
are few institutions of which the country has 
more reason to feel proud. We wish it a future 
success, even more triumphant than that which 

has crowned the first seven years of its career. 





Wuart Means Tuts *~The Washington let- 
ter writers, who have a peep at the reports of 
the various Departments in advance, announce 
that Col. Manypenny, the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, is in favor of organizing a Terri- 
torial Government in Nebraska, whether the 
Indian titles are extinguished or not. What 
means this? Has the Colonel changed his 
ground, or has he been misunderstood hitherto? 





HEBREW AND AMERICAN SLaveRY.—We find 
that the very able article of Judge Jay, on He- 
brew Servitude, meets with warm commenda- 
tion among our subscribers, and has attracted 
much attention. The New York Evening Post 
speaks of it in high terms, and the editor of 
the Detroit Daily Press says that it is the clear- 
est, most succinct account of the conditions 
under which slaves were allowed to be held 
under the Old Testament, that he has read. 


Koszta arrived at Boston a few days since, 
and was warmly received by his friends, with- 
out any public demonstration, of course. * 





Joun Mitcue1, the Irish patriot, arrived in 
the Prometheus, on the. 29th ult., from Califor- 
nia. His Irish friends were out in full force to 
do him honor. 





AxaBama.—The Message of Gov. Collier to 
the Legislature of this State occupies nearly 
sixteen columns of the State Sentinel. _A large 
portion of it is devoted to the subject of inter- 
nal imp:ovements, the Atlantic and Pacific rail- 
road, the Code of Alabama, Banks and Bank- 
ing, Education, Elections by the People, Sale 
of Slaves, &c. He strongly favors the con- 
struction of railroads, and advises the Legisla- 
ture to ask of Congress liberal grants of land 
for that purpose. The following sentence strikes 
us as exhibiting tardy progress in this State : 

“Thirty-four years have elapsed since Alu- 
bama became a member of the American Con- 
federacy, and still the United States is the 
proprietor of almost if not quite half the lands 
within her borders.” 

He favors the Pacific railroad project, and 
thinks it deserves the “ patronage of Congress, 
unless policy forbids its bestowment.” He rec- 
ommends the appointment of a superintendent 
of instruction, and that each county or town 
be permitted, with the approbation of the 
voters therein, to levy a reasonable tax in aid 
of common schools. He also recommends that 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, Chancellors, 
Attorney General, &c., be elected by the, peo- 
ple. In regard to the exemption of slaves from 
sale by execution, he says: 

“The Code very properly provides that slave 
children of tender years shall, at judicial and 
some other sales, be offered with their mothers, 
where the defendant in execution, &c., is the 
owner both of the mother and children ; and 
that, at such sales, slaves must be offered, and, if 
practicable, sold in families. But it is allowa- 
ble for either of the parties in interest to im- 
pair, to a great extent, these very salutary en- 
actments. These provisions, in my judgment, 
should be absolute, at least as it respects moth- 
ers, and children of ten years of age and un- 
der, and husband and wife, where the latter 
relation is admitted by the owner of the slaves. 
These are relations which moral duty requires 
us to respect, and it can be no violation of pol- 
icy to conform municipal law to good morals. 
It is universally conceded that slaves are rea- 
sonable beings—with the moral feelings, it is 
true, often obtuse, but susceptible of improve- 
ment. The husband and wife generally cher- 
ish affection for each other, and the mutual 
attachment of mother and child are usually 
strong. The mother is not always a wise coun- 
sellor; but she must be presumed to be the 
most constant and sincere the child has. Let, 
then, the latter enjoy this pareatal oversight 
during childhood, that it may be the better 
pase by good principles and industrious 

abits to act its part afterwerds.” 

He further declares the question of exempt- 
ing slaves from execution, as a question of ex- 
pediency merely. “Our interest in slaves,” he 
says, “ cannot be regarded in all respects simi- 
lar to that we enjoy in mere beasts or inani- 
mate chattels,” and “no enactment of such 
political importance should be passed without 
an assurance that popular opinion will sustain 
it, lest, by reaction, injurious consequences may 
result.” 

The Message is moderate in its tone, and 
pays & decent respect to the injunctions of the 
Baltimore platform, respecting the agitation of 
the Slavery question. * 


The following account of the capture of the 
city of Shanghai was written by an intelligent 
American, long resident there, to his friend in 
New York, who furnished it to the Commercial 


é. 





Advertiser for publication : 

Saanaual, Sept. 15, 1853. 
We awoke on the morning of the 7th, and 
heard that there had been a great di 
i Soe, I started, with a companion, at 
about 7 o'clock, A. M., to satisfy m as to 
what had taken place, and found & TevO. 
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“occupy the most ees. his 
'| shelf, for daily and hourly . No li- 
{ 8 | brary, public or private, can long 
8 | Copy; and many a 


| gone on so many years without it. 








the and some of the Taoutai’s men, re. 
ceived & few scratches; otherwise, gua 
as it may appear, a ing 200,000 inhab- 
itants ws Cams ial ot ticked “ rebel ” 
on the following morniig—no one anticipatin 
the coup d’etat, and reg one or two men burt 
in its e . Truly, the Chinese are a 
wonderful people t i 


Tue Mare or tHe AMERICAN ScHoonzr | 
LIRT, commanded by Captain Gibson, who 





F 
|'who was 80 vilely treated by the Dutch author- 


Houle Batavia, is in prison at the same place, 
on charges that have been proved unfounded 
by the courts of that country. A correspond- 
ent of the Tribune says that his case has been | 
brought to the notice of both Mr. Crampton | 
and Mr, Marcy. He is an Englishman by 

birth, but an American sailor by choice. Mr. | 
Maroy, it is said, refyses to interfere, because 

he is an Englishman; Mr. Crampton, because, 

at the time of his seizure, he was in the Amer- | 
ican service. If this be true, neither fanction- 
ary represents the humanity of this country. 
As he is an American sailor, was serving on 
board an American vessel when he was arrest- 
ed, and was in fact “domiciliated” under 
our pand stripes, Mr. Marey,’even if no 
* poli capital” is to be made out of it, 
ought to look into the case; and if he is un- 
justly imprisoned, demand his release. There 
will be little inducement for foreigners to en. | 
list in our naval or mercantile service, if they | 
dre to be regarded as outcasts from its protec- | 
tion. 


} 


Mr. Beimont, the naturalized citizen, ap- 
pointed Chargé d’Affaires at the Hague, was 
required by his Dutch Majesty to appear at. 
his Court in livery. Mr. Belmont, referring to 
the instructions of his Government, refused, in- 
timating that if he could not present himeelf 
in the dress of an American gentleman, he 
must decline any presentation at all. He was 
accordingly received. He is a better Ameri- 
can, decidedly, than Ex-Governor Vroom. 
Vroom, we apprehend, is one of your regular 
Northern Hunker politicians, and has lost the 
faculty of standing erect. 





——_ 6... 


Ex-Governor Jarep W. Wriuiams has 
been appointed by the Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, to fill the vacancy occasioned in the 
Senate of the United States by the death of 
Mr. Atherton. 
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LITERARY NOTICES 

Lectures To Young Women. By Wm. G. Eliot, 

jr, Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. For sale by 

Taylor & Maury, Pa. avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Eliot has only to be known, for any book 
from his pen to be received with every senti- 
ment of high respect. To teach young ladies 
has ever been a delicate and difficult task. 
Those topics about which they need the best 
advice are too often just the topics which, by 
the conventionalities of society, must not be 
spoken of to them. The subjects of these lec- 
tures are Home, Duties, Education, Follies, and 
Woman’s Mission; and Mr. Eliot has treated 
them with great beauty of style and true re- 
finement, and purity of thought and expression. 
* 





Tue CurisTiAN Faruer’s Present To HIS CHIL- 
DREN. ByJ.A.James. New York: Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers. For sale by Gray & Ballantyne, 7th 
street, Washington, D.C. 1 vol. 

Some idea of the impression this book has 
made in England, upon English parents, may 
be obtained from the fact that this is printed 
from the seventeenth London edition. 

The author has embodied in this volume his 
own parental wishes, objects, and pursuits: 
Much that is here written has been the subject 
of his converse with his children. It is not in- 
tended for children below the age of fourteen ; 
to such the book will be attractive, from the 
graceful style in which it is written, and the 
numerous anecdotes, illustrations, and extracta, 
which relieve it from all sense of fatigue and 
unvarying monotony. * 


Home Picturrs. By Mrs. Mary Andrews Denison. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Tay- 
lor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 

We have here the lively pictures of a coun- 
try girl, who commences her married life in 
the city. These home scenes begin with child- 
hood, and are drawn from the progress of life, 
and to the life. * 


Tue OLAREMONT TALES: 
Beatitudes. 


or, Dlustrations of the 
New York: Carter & Brothers. For 
sale by Gray & Ballantyne, 7th street, Washington, 

D.C. 1 vol. 

This is one of the happy efforts of the pres- 
ent day, to teach children the most important 
truths, in the most attractive method; and for 
this, we think our Saviour has set us an ex- 
ample, in the use of Parables, which are the 
shortest and best of all illustrations of religious 
truth. * 
Gop with Men: or, Footprints of Providential 

Leaders. By Samuel Osgood. Boston: Crosby, 

Nichols, & Co. Forsale by Taylor & Maury, Wash- 

ington, D.C. 1 vol., pp. 269. 

Mr. Osgood has written a book, which, in 
“the deluge of print in these days,” to use his 
own phrase, merits, we think, a place in the 
Ark. These papers are devoted to the consid- 
eration of the great men of the Scriptures, as 
Abraham, Moses, Saul, David, Solomon, Isaiah 
and the prophets, John the Baptist, the Mes- 
siah, Peter, Paul, and John the Divine. They 
embrace the results of scholarship and: labor, 
and are attractive and instructive to readers of 
all ages. * 


Lieut on THE Dark River: or, Memorials of Mrs. 
Henrietta A. L. Hamlin, Missionary in Turkey. By 
Margurette Woods Lawrence. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed, & Fields. For sale by Taylor & Maury, 
Washington, 1 vol., pp. 320. 

This is the memoir of a pious lady, born in 
Vermont, and who early sought for an aim 
which would be worthy of life, and to which 
she could look forward with pleasurable anti- 
cipation, and look back upon _with a feeling, “I 
haye done what I could.” She was highly 
educated, and singularly endowed with a love 
of knowledge, as is shown in her correépond- 
ence. It was her happiness to be selected by 
the Rey. Mr. Hamlin, who was destined for the 
mission to Constantinople. We have here pic- 
tures of Eastern Life and Manners; the Trials 
of a Missionary ; Sketches of the Beautiful Val_ 
ley of Heavenly Waters; the Valley of Sweet 
Waters; the Domestic Life of the Turks; and 
the story of her own decline and pious expe- 
rience while descending into the dark valley, 
made light by the presence of the great God 
and Saviour, whose last command had been 
the labor of her life to fulfil, and whose sus- 
taining grace aided her to go down imto the 
waters of the Jordan of death with the 
serenity and hopefulnese. The author, Mr. 
Lawrence, has written the memoir with a heart 
full of affectionate sympathy, and with a facile 
and glowing pen. * 

A Genera InpgExX To Periopicar Literature. 
By Wm. F. Poole, A. M., Librarian of the Boston 
Mercantile Library. Royal octavo, pp. 521. New 
York: C. B. Norton, 71 Chambers st. 1853. 

This book will not require a second glance 
to convince any student that it is the very thing 
-he needs—one of the indispensables of life—a 
book that must be had at any price, and must 


be without a 
as he avails himself of 
ita aid, will wonder how the world could have 





| ‘The large and valuable contributions to every 





| easily accessible to the world. 


both in this country and in Europé, through 
the monthly, quarterly, and other reviews 
magazines, and journals, have rendered a ref. 
erence to them indispensable to the thorough 
investigation of any subject, whether literary 
or s¢ientific in its character. 

Scarce a subject-can be named, that has not 
been ably treated in some of the many publica. 


tion of this description, and the scholar con. 


stantly finds himself in want of articles which 
he knows to be in existence, but which he ig 
unable. to find, from the utter absence of any 
clue to guide him in his search. ‘To Mr. Poole 
has been reserved the honor of Opening this 
mine of literary wealth, and of rendering it 
He has tray. 
ersed @ range of upwards of seventy periodicals 
English and American, from their commence. 
ment to the present time: and every article 
properly indexed under its appropriate head, 
may now be found in a moment's time. The 
immense utility of such a book it is impossible 
to estimate, from the fact that its advantages 
are equally applicable to every department of 
literature; and the statesman, the philosopher, 
the professional man, the artisan, the manu- 
facturer, and the agriculturist, alike find in it 
@ common friend and a ready guide, pointing 
out to each his individual path, and disclosing 
to all the objects of their pursuit. 

Too much credit cannot be given to Mr. 
Poole for the care he has bestowed in the prep- 
aration of his book, or for the patience and 
perseverance he has manifested in bringing his 
labors to a successful termination. Five years 
since, while engaged aslibrarian of one of the 
libraries connected with Yale College, Mr. 
Poole published an “ Index of Subjects treated 
in the Reviews, and other periodicals, to which 
no indexes have been publish@i.”” This work 
has been incorporated into the present, and 
none who have had the benefit of the first will 
fail to avail themselves of the latter. 

The typography, paper, and mechanical exe. 
cution generally, are each excellent of their 


| kind, creditable to the publisher, and worthy 


of the contents. E. L. O 


Civss.—Agents and others, in making up 
clubs, are at liberty to send from as many dif- 
ferent post offices as they may think proper 


AGITaTIon To Pur Down Aaitration —Mr 
Cobb, in his parting message, recommends the 
employment of counsel by the South to aid in 
the Lemmon ease, which has been carried on 
appeal to the Supreme Court, with a view of 
obtaining a decision enabling the slaveholder 
or slave trader to carry slaves through a free 
State—in other words, to establish Slavery 
throughout the Union. And yet Mr. Cobb 
deprecates agitation, ‘and is zealous for acqui- 
escence in the Compromise measures as a final 
settlement of all questions of Slavery! 

His successor, Mr. Johnson, in his inaugural 
message, also agitates against agitation, as fol- 
lows: ‘ 

“The institution of domestic slavery is pecu- 
liar to them. It is a part of their social as well 
as.their political structure. [t is recognised 
and protected by the Constitution. It must not 
be touched by Federal encroachment. The 
agitation and heart-burning of the past must 
suffice, certainly so far as Georgia is concerned ; 
for, in acquiescing in the ‘Compromise meas- 
ures’ of 1850, she has distinctly put the Fed- 
eral Government and its authorities upon terms. 
She has said it must be a final settlement; 
that agitation must cease; that the ‘ Fugitive 
Slave Law’ must be faithfully executed. She 
has said it, and she intends to stand by her 
oath.” 

She will be tested this winter. 


Massacre or a Surveyine Parry.—A re 
cent mail from Utah announces the massacre, 
by the Utah Indians, of one of the Government 
exploring parties, under the command of Capt. 
Gunnison. He and twelve men of the party 
had separated from the main body, and were 
taken by surprise. The captain and seven of 
the rest were killed, and all their notes, instru- 
ments, &c., seized. 

Senator Bricut, representing the free 
State of Indiana, is understood to be a slave- 
holder. The Brookville (Ia.) American of No- 
vember 18th, says: 

“Mr. B. at present represents the State of 
Indiana in the United States Senate. He lives 
a part of the time at Madison, and when at 
home is a kind neighbor. We lived near him 
several years. But his chief interest is in Ken- 
tucky, where he owns a large plantation, which 
is well stocked with negroes.”’ 








Democratic Cavcus.—A caucus of Demo- 
cratic members of the House was held on Sat- 
urday night. The rules of the House were 
adopted for its government. Dr. Olds, of Ohie, 
presided. On the second ballot, Lion Boyd, of 
Kentucky, Speaker in the last Congress, was 
renominated for the office, Disney, of Ohio, and 
Orr, of South Carolina, being his competitors. 
The other officers of the last House, including 
Mr. Forney, were then renominated. Resolu- 
tions, introduced by Mr. Stanton, of Tennessee, 
indirectly censuring the Administration for 
its intermeddling in State affairs, it was deci- 
ded by the Chairman, must lie over under the 
rales, twenty-four hours—rather an ingenious 
way of getting rid of agitation. 


Mertsopist Caurcn ConTroversy.—By 
the mediation of Judge McLean, it is under- 
stood that the parties to the Methodist Church 
controversy have agreed to settle it on the 


‘principle of a pro rata division of the proper- 


ty—an equitable adjustment. 


pe oe Soe 


THE PEACE OF EURCPE. 


The question now is, can the flame of war 
which has been lighted in the Principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallachia be confined to those 
Principalities, or even to Russia and Turkey‘ 
Is there any prospect of its speedy termination * 
The Journal of Commerce, which propounds 
these questions, instead of attempting to an- 
swer them itself, gives the views of its Paris 
correspondent, Robert Walsh, Exq., on this 
point. Mr. Walsh being an intelligent and 
unbiased observer, his views are entitled to 
much more weight than those whg feel a: par- 
tisans in the contest; and we thérefore make 
the following extract from his last letter, dated 
at Paris on the 14th of November: 

“Oa Friday and Saturday, two Senators— 
observers who have access to the best sources 
of knowledge—conversed with me ireely in my 
study, on the aspect of foreign affairs. They 
interpreted the mission of Gen. Baraguay 
Constantinople as follows: A diplomatist was 
no longer wanted at Constantinople ; the com- 
bined fleets were in the Bosphorus. — If the 
Turks were beaten in the Principalities, and 
the Czar then invaded Tarkish territory far- 
ther, or would not evacuate the Principalities 
on terms suited to the policy of the allies, thir- 
ty or more thousand of French troops would be 
sent to operate against him, and placed under 
the command of the General. His previous 
sojourn in the Turkish capital must enable 
him and the many experienced officers 10 his 
suite to prepare in all respects for the goed 
tion of their real errand. Other French ve 
eran statesmen deem Great B:itain and F — 
to be already at war with Russia. _They leo 
the Turks not merely moral, but military #0 
port; pets they replenish the war © 
of the Porte. 


«The new circular of Nesselrode, dated the- 


2 regnant, rignl ca~ 
Bist of Ootober, is o moro Femanifesto, The 


ized that it, d altogether on 
dl a Po ggall shall be limited, or 
shall involve the rest of Europe. Io short, cir- 
cumstances are more insuopicloUs 
than heretofore,” 
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CONGRESS. course, particularly that. with the 
THIRTY-THIRD CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION, 
Monday, Dec, 5, 1853. 

Senate.—Mr. Atchisda, President pro tem., 
in the chair. Forty-two Senators present. 
A message was sent to the House, announcing 
its readiness to proceed to business. Ordered, 
that the members be supplied with five daily 
papers, or publigations, equivalent to them, 
from the beginning of the session. 

Several notices of bills were announced, 
among them, one for the organization of Ne- 
braska. 

After a resolution for the election of a chap- 
lain, the Senate adjourned. 


Hovse.—The Clerk of the last House, Mr 


diplomatic intercourse is 
consul at Havana 


Cuba, ready explan 


ed between our 


salted. All complaint on the part of our citi 
zene, under the present arrangement, must be, 
in the first Lar ea yy to this Government, 
and then referred to Spain. Spain again re- 
fers it to her local authorities in Cuba for in- 
vestigation, and an answer till she 
= ard from Bas gi ning To avoid 
ese irritatin vexatious @ propo- 
sition has San made to srciite ie: a direct 
appeal for redress to the a General by 
our consul, in behalf of our injured fellow- 
citizens, Hitherto the Government of Spain 
has declined to enter into any such arrange- 
Forney, called the roll, and there was a quo- paced os beta rs is deeply this 
, : 4 ; fo: men 
rum present. On a ballot for Speaker, Linn kind, the good understan ing Petey the two 
Boyd received 143 of 217 votes, and was de- | gountries may be expored to occasional inter- 
clared to be elected. He made a few remarks | ruption. Our minister at Madrid is instructed 
on taking the chair, and the oath was then | to renew the proposition, and to press it = 
administered to him by Joshua R. Giddings, | 2P0", the consideration of her Catholic Ma- 
he oldest member. The members were then | 2% * en : 
$ - | For several years, Spain has been calling the 
sworn in the usual form by the Speaker. The | attention of this Government to a claim for 
Senate was officially notified of the organiza- | losses, by some of her subjects, in the case of 
tion. After a short debate, the rules of the | = Ee a eee be aay believed 
: rl rest on the obligations imposed by our ex- 
ne res neta cite —_ © provien Sy tn | isting treaty with That country. Tes justice 
appointment of a Committee of five members | wa, admitted, in our diplomatic correspond- 
to revise and report. A committee was or- | ence with the Spanish Government, as early as 
dered to wait, in conjunction with the Senate March, 1847; and one of my"predecessors, in 
committee, upon the President, and inform him | bis annual message of that year, recommended 
Ghat Canavens wan sitniehe tatibte nie Gen that provision should be made for its payment. 
—e : y y | In January last it was again submitted to Con- 
munication from him. Mr. Forney was then | gress by the Executive. It has received a fa- 
re-elected Clerk, receiving 121 votes of 200. | vorable consideration by committees of both 
The other officers of the last House were then | branches, but as yet there has been no final 
re-elected. The seats were drawn for by mem. | ection upon-it. “t cogesive thet good saith re- 
: ee 1. _ Quires its prompt adjustment; and I present it 
bers in the usual way ; after which, Mr. Miller | jo your early and favorable consideration. 
gave notice of a bill to organize the Territory | Martin Koszta, a Hungarian by birth, came 
of Nebraska. And the House then adjourned. | to this en, in pre and — his ong 
ihre P ‘ | tion, in due form of law, to become a citizen o 
Nothing ry transpired during the ses- the United States. After remaining here near- 
sion—no confi iet arising between the Hards ly two yeara, he visited Turkey. While at 
and Softs. The House is decidedly a better- Smyrna, he was forcibly seized, taken on board 
locking one than the last, presenting fewer an Austrian brig-of-war, then lying in the har- 
immature faces. | bor of that place, and there confined in irons, 
| with the avowed design to take him into the 
dominions of Austria. Our Consul at Smyrna 
, and Legation at Constantinople interposed for 
| his release, but their efforts were ineffectual. 
| While thus imprisoned, Commander Ingraham, 
| with the United States ship-of-war St. Louis, 
arrived at Smyrna, and, after inquiring into 
the circumstances of the case, came to the con- 
clusicn that Koszta was entitled to the protec- 
tion of this Government, and took energetic 
_ and prompt measures for his release. Under 
: ys ' an arrangement between the agents of the Uni- 
tem, at once complex and symmetrical. While ied States and of Austria, he was transferred 
the different branches of the Government are, to the custody of the French Consul General 
to & certain extent, independent of each other, at Smyrna, there to remain until he sheuld be 
the duties of all, alike, have direct reference disposed of by the mutual agreement of the 
to the source of power. Fortunately, under consuls of the respective Governments at that 
this system, no man is so high, and none so | place. Pursuant to that agreement, he has 
humble, in the seale of public station, as to | heen released, and is now in the United States. 
escape from the scrutiny, or to be exempt from |The Emperor of Austria has made the conduct 
the responsibility, which all official functions | of our officers who took part in this transac- 
imply. oe B : tion a subject of grave complaint. Regarding 
Upon the justice and intelligence of the § Koszta as sill his subject, and claiming a right 
masses, in a Gevernment thus organized, is the to seize him within the limits of the Turkish 
sole reliance of the Confederacy, and the only empire, he has demanded of this Government 
security for honest and earnest devotion to its } its ooneent to the-surrender of the prisoner. a 
interests, against the usurpations and encroach- disavowal of the acts of its agents, and ennias 
ments of power on the one hand, and the as- | faction for the alleged outrage. After a care- 
saults of personal ambition on the other. _ — ful consideration of the case, I came tothe 
The interest of which I have spoken, is in- | eonelusion that Koszta was seized without legal 
separable from an inquiring, self-governing © guthority at Smyrna; that he was wrongfully 
community, but stimulated, doubtless, at the | detained on board of the Austrian brig-of-war; 
present time, by the unsettled condition of our ' that, at the time of his seizure, he was clothed 
relations with several foreign Powers; by the | with the nationality of the United States; and 
new obligations resulting from a sudden ex- | that the acts of our officers, under the circum- 
tension of the field of enterprise ; by the spirit stances of the case, were justifiable, and their 
with which that field has been entered, and conduct has been fully approved by me, and a 
the amazing energy with which its resources gompliance with the several demands of the 
for meeting the demands of humanity have | Emperor of Austria has been declined. 
been developed. : . | For amore full account of this transaction, 
Although disease, assaming at one time the and my views in regard to it, I refer to the cor- 
characteristics of a wide-spread and devasta- respondence between the Chargé d’Affaires of 
ting pestilence, has left its sad traces upon Austria and the Secretary of State, which is 
some portions of our country, we have still the | herewith transmitted. The principles and pol- 
most abundant cause for reverent thankfulness icy, therein maintained on the part of the Uni- 
to God, for an accumulation of signal mercies | ted States, will, whenever a proper occasion 
showered upon us as 3 nation. It ia well that | ocgurs, be applied and enforeed. 
& consciousness of rapid advancement and in-, The condition of China, at this time, renders 
creasing strength be habitually associated with it probable that some important changes will 
an abiding sense of dependence upon Mim who | occur in that vast empire, which will lead to a 
holds in his hands the destiny of men and of | more unrestricted intercourse with ite The com- 
nations. : _ | missioner to that country, who has been re- 
_ Recognising the wisdom of the broad prin- | cently appointed, is instructed to avail himself 
ciple of absolute religious toleration proclaim- | of all occasions to open and extend our com- 
ed in our fundamental law, and rejoicing in | mercial relations, not only with the empire of 
the benign influence which it has exerted upon | China, but with other Asiatic nations. 
our social and political condition, I should! Jn 1852, an expedition was sent to Japan, 


shrink from a clear duty, did I fail to express | under the command of Commodore Perry, for 
my deepest conviction, that we can place no 


5 10 | the purpose of opening commercial intercourse 
secure reliance upon any apparent progress, if | with that empire. Intelligence has been re- 


it be not sustained by national integrity, rest- | ceived of his arrival there, and of his having 
ing upon the great truths affirmed and illus- made known to the Emperor of Japan the ob- 
trated by Divine revelation. In the midst of ject of his visit; but it is not yet ascertained 
our sorrow for the afilicted and suffering, it has | ‘how far the Emperor will be disposed to aban- 
been consoling to see how promptly disaster | don his restrictive policy, and open that popu- 
made true neighbors of districts and cities | } ys country to ® commercial intercourse with 
separated widely from each other, and cheer- | the United States. 
ing to watch the strength of that common | [thas been my earnest desire: to maintain 
bond of brotherhood which unites all hearts, friendly intercourse with the Governments 
in all parts of this Union, when danger threat- | ypon this continent, and to aid them in pre- 
ens from abroad, or calamity impends‘over us | serving good understanding among themselves. 
at home. z : . ' With Mexico, a dispute has arisen as to the 
Our diplomatic relations with foreign Powers true boundary line between our Territory of 
have undergone no essential change since the | New Mexico ‘and the Mexican State of Chi- 
«adjournment of the last Congress. With some | huahua. A former commissioner of the Uni- 
of them, questions of a disturbing character | teq States, employed in running that line pur- 
are still pending, but there are good reasons to | suant to the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
or that these may all be amicably ad- | made a serious mistake in determining the ini- 
Justed. ing tial point on the Rio Grande; but, inasmuch 
For some years past, Great Britain has 80 | as his decision was clearly a departure from 
construed the first article of the convention | the directions for tracing the boundary con- 
of the 20th of April, 1818, in regard to the | tained in that treaty, and was not concurred 
fisheries on the Northeastern coast, as to ex- | in by the surveyor appointed on the part of 
clude our citizens from some of the fishing | the United States, whose concurrence was ne- 
 agaageen to which they freely resorted for near- cassary to give validity to that decision, this 
2 a quarter of a century subsequent to the | Government is not concluded thereby; but that 
ate of that treaty. The United States have | of Mexico takes a different view of the sub- 
never acquiesced In this construction, but have ject. 
always claimed for their fishermen all the There are also other questions of considera- 
rights which they had so long enjoyed without | p}, magnitude pending between the two Re- 
molestation. With a view to remove all diffi- publics. Our minister in Mexico has ample 
culties on the subject, to extend the rights of | instructions to adjust them. Negotiations have 
our fishermen beyond the limits fixed by the | peon opened, but sufficient progress has not 
Convention of 1818, and to regulate trade be-| been made therein’ to enable me to speak of 
tween the United States and the British North | the probable result. Impressed with the im- 
poe yes ae a negotiation has been portance of maintaining amicable relations 
—_ Singesad srs prospect of a favorable re- | with that Republic, and of yielding with lib- 
- 40 protect our fishermen in the enjoy- erality to all her just claims, it is reasonable 
ment of their nights, and prevent collision be- to expect that an arrangement mutually satis- 


tween them and British fishermen, I deemed it | ¢, oto : 
: . . ry to both countries may be concluded 
expedient to station a naval force in that quar- | ang g lasting friendship between them con- 


ter during the fishing season. firmed and 
. , : perpetuated. 

Plhocang eg siong aw also ee Congress haying provided for a full mission 
py tac Pet sem J a to nn to the States of Central America, a minister 
odie tena antaia bh in has proposed a\w% sent thither in July last. As yet, he has 
masgecceree. * poe rag write yew anc | had time to visit only one of these States, (Nic- 
tate eandieitiacoe aoe oe to enter | aragua,) where he was received in the most 
Srnatons on. thet senpess: : friendly manner. It is hoped that his presence 
A commission for adjusting the claims of | and good offices will have a benign effect in 


our citizens against Great Britain, and those composing the dissensions which prevail 
i . ; , prevail among 
of British subjects against the United States, them, and in establishing still more intimate 


Fm under the convention of the 8th of | and friendly relations between them tive- 
reed: last, is now sitting in London for the | ly, and between each of them and the United 
Tansaction of business. + | States. 
It is in many respects desirable that the | Considering the vast regions of this Con- 
boundary line between the United States and | tinent, and the number of States which would 
the British Provinces in the Northw: be made accessible by the free navigation of 


; : c est, as des- 
ignated in the convention of the 15th of June, | the river Amazon, particular attention has been 
given to this subject. Brazil, through whose 


1846, and ey that part which separates 
territories it passes into the ocean, has hitherto 


the Territory vd ashington from the British 
possessions on the north, should be traced and | persisted in a policy so restrictive, in regard to 
marked. I therefore present the subject to | the ins of thio tives, ne to peers nad wently 

exclude, foreign commercial intercourse with 


your notice, 
With France; our relations continue on the | the States which lie upon its tributaries and 
most friendly footing. The extensive com- | upper branches. Our minister to that country 
merce between the United States and that | is instructed to obtain a relaxation of that po 

Country might, it is conceived, be released from | icy, and to use his efforts to induce the Brazil- 
Some unnecessary restrictions, to the mutual ment to o; to common use, 
advantage of both parties. With a view to safeguards, this great natural hig 
this object, some has been made in | for international trade: Several of th 
negotiating a treaty of commerce and naviga- i ste 
tion. attempt to secure the free navigati 


. Independently of our valuable trade with | Amazon, and it is reasonable to expect their 
pain, we have important political relations | Co-operation in the measure. As the advanta- 





seem cone 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives : 

The interest with which the People of the 
Republic anticipate the assembling of Con- 
gress, and the fulfilment, on that occasion, of 
the duty imposed upon a new President, is one | 
of the best evidences of their capacity to real- 
ize the hopes of the founders of a political sys- 











of free commercial amon 
the islands of Cuba and P Gras are better antehatobh Yours thiieral owe 
Po —— that once last Con- | are generally entertained as to the common 
ec th mpts have Ab: ciel! to the free use of 











United others have been negotiated with these Gov- 

States, is there guarded, a repetition of such | ernments, which will be submitted to ‘he Sen- 

occurrences may well le As no | ate at the ; 
ow 


the Captain General of the agricultural interests of the United States, 


3 cannot be made, or has, within a few years been opened with 
prompt redress afforded, where injury has re- gre a 





















the free 


¢ session. 
A new branch of commerce, important to 


Peru. Notwithstanding the inexhaustible de- 
poss of guano u islands of that coun- 
try, ¢ erable difficulties are experienced in 
obtaining the requisite supply. Measures have 
been taken to remove these difficulties, and to 
secure & more abundant importation of the 
article. Unfortunately, there has been a seri- 
ous collision between our citizens, who" have 
resorted to the Chincha islands for it, angthe 
Peruvian authorities stationed there. Redr 
for the outrages, committed by the latter, was 
mptly demanded by our minister at Lima. 
his subject is now under consideration, and 
there is reason to believe that Peru is di 
to offer adequate indemnity to the aggrieved 


We are thus not only at peace with all for- 
eign countries, but, in regard to political affairs, 
are exempt from any cause of serious disquie- 
tude in our domestic relations. 

The controversies, which have agitated the 
country heretofore, are passing away with the 
causes which produced them and the passions 
which they had awakened ; or, if any trace of 
them remains, it may be reasonably hoped 
that it will only be perceived in the zealous 
rivalry of all good citizens to testify their re- 
spect for the rights of the States, their devo- 
tion to the Union, and their common determi- 
nation that each one of the States, its institu- 
tions, its welfare, and its domestic peace, shall 
be held alike secure under the sacred xgis of 
the Constitution. 

This new league of amity and of mutual con- 
fidence and support, into which the people of 
the Republieyhaye entered, happily affords in- 
ducement and opportunity for the adoption of 
@ more comprehensive and unembarrassed 
line of policy and action, as to the great ma- 
terial interests of the country, whether regard- 
ed in themselves or in connection with the 
Powers of the civilized world. 

The United States have continued gradually 
and steadily to expand, through acquisitions 
of territory, which, how much soever some of 
them may have been questioned, are now uni- 
versally seen and admitted to have been wise 
in policy, just in character, and a great ele- 
ment in the advancement of our country, and, 
with it, of the human race, in freedom, in 
prosperity, and in happiness. The thirteen 
Siates have grown to be thirty-one, with rela- 
tions reaching to Europe on the one side, and 
on the other to the distant realms of Asia. 

I am deeply censible of the immense respon- 
sibility which the present magnitude of the 
Republic, and the diversity and multiplicity of 
its interests, devolves upon me: the alleviation 
of which, so far as relates to the immediate 
conduet of the public business, is, first, in my 
reliance on the wisdom and patriotism of the 
two Houses of Congress; and, secondly, in’ the 
directions afforded me by the principles of pub- 
lic polity, affirmed by our fathers of the epoch 
of 1798, sanctioned by long experience, and 
consecrated anew by the overwhelming voice 
of the people of the United States. 

Recurring to these principles, which consti- 

tute the organic basis of union, we perceive 
that, vast as are the functions and the duties 
of the Federal Government, vested in, or in- 
trusted to, its three great departments, the 
Legislative, Executive, and Judicial, yet the 
substantive power, the popular force, and the 
large capacities for social and materia! devel- 
opment, exist in the respective States, which, 
all being of themselves well constituted repub- 
lics, as they preceded, so they alone are capable 
of maintaining and perpetuating, the American 
Union. The Federal Government has its ap. 
prepriete line of action in the specific and 
imited powers conferred on it by the Con- 
stitution, chiefly as to those things in which 
the States have a common interest in their re- 
lations to one another and to foreign Govern- 
ments ; while the great mass of interests which 
belong to cultifated men, the ordinary busi- 
ness of life, the springs of industry, all the di- 
versified personal and domestic affairs of socie- 
ty, rest securely upon the general reserved pow- 
ers of the people of the several States. There 
is the effective democracy of the nation, and 
there the vital essence of its being and its 
greatness. ' 

Of the practical copsequences which flow 
from the nature of the Federal Government, 
the primary one is the duty of administering 
with integrity and fidelity the high trust re- 
posed in it by the Constitution, especially in 
the application of the public funds, as drawn 
by taxation from the people, and appropriated 
to specific objects by Congress. Happily, I 
have no occasion to suggest any radical changes 
in the financial policy of the Government. Ours 
is almost, if not absolutely, the solitary Power 
of Christendom having a surplus revenue, 
drawn immediately from imposts on commerce, 
and therefore measured by the spontaneous en- 
terprise aud national prosperity of the country, 
with such indirect relation to agriculture, man- 
ufactures, and the products of the earth and 
sea, as to violate no constitutional doctrine, and 

et vigorously promote the general welfare. 
Neither as to the sources of the public treasure, 
nor as to the manner of keeping and managing 
it, does any grave controversy now prevail— 
there being a general acquiescence in the wis- 
dom of the present system. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
will exhibit, in detail, the state of the public 
finances, and the condition of the various 
branches of the public service administered by 
that department of the Government. 

The revenue of the country, levied almost in- 
sensibly to the tax-paycr, goes on from year to 
year increasing beyond either the interests or 
the prospective wants of the Government. 

At the close of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1852, there remained in the Treasury a 
balance of fourteen million six hundred and 
thirty-two thousand one hundred and thirty-six 
dollars. The public revenue for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1853, amounted to fifty-eight 
million nine hundred and thirty-one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-five dollars from cus- 
toms, and to two million four hundred and five 
thousand seven hundred and eight dollars from 
public lands and other miscellaneous sources, 
amounting, together, to sixty-one million three 
hundred and thirty-seven thousand five hun- 
dred and seventy-four dollars; while the public 
expenditures for the same period, exclusive of 
payments on account of the public debt, 
amounted to forty-three million five hundred 
and fifty-four thousand two hundred and sixty- 
two dollars; leaving a balance of thirty-two 
million four hundred and twenty-five thousand 
four hundred and forty-seven dollars of receipts 
above expenditures, 

This fact of increasing surplus in the Treas- 
ury became the subject of anxious considera- 
tion at a very early period of my Administra- 
tion, and the path of duty in regard to it seem- 
ed to me obvious and clear, namely: first, to 
apply the surplus revenue to the discharge of 
the public debt, so far as it could judiciously 
be done; and, secondly, to devise means for the 
gradual reduction of the revenue to the stand- 
ard of the public exigencies. 

Of these objects, the first has been in the 
course of accomplishment, in 8 manner and to 
a degree highly satisfactory. The amount of 
the public debt, of all classes, was, on the 4th 
of March, 1853, sixty-nine million one hun- 
dred and ninety thousand and thirty-seven dol- 

lars; payments on account of which have been 
made, since that period, to the amount of 
twelve million seven hundred and three thou- 
sand three hundred and twenty-nine dollars; 
leaving unpaid, and in the continuous course of 
liquidation, the sum of fifty-six million four 
hundred and eighty-six thousand seven hun- 
dred and eight dolldrs. These payments, al- 
though made at the market price of the re- 
spective classes of stocks, have been effected 
readily, and to the general advantage of the 
Treasury, and have at the same time proved of 
signal my in the relief they have incident- 
aff to the money market and to the 
industrial and commercial pursuits of the coun- 
Elis ais 
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I respectfully ask your attention to sundry | ulars which 
_eratic 2 in pot tm 
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aay & t to the increased exten! 

popule ‘ion, a ly business of the United Btates 
8 relation, the organization of the courts is now 
sedly inadequate to the duties to be performed 
by them ; in consequence of which, the States of Flor- 





ment, and of other reforms in the administra- | ida, Wisconsin, Iowa, Texas, and California, and dis- 
tive action of his Department, which are indi- | tricts of other States, are in effect excluded from the 


cated by the Secretary ; as also to the 


full benefits of the general system, by the functions of 


made in the pnetien of mash hospitals, . the circuit court being devolved on the district judges 


custom-houses, and of a new mint in Califor- 
nia, and assay office im the city of New York, 
provided for by Congress; and aleo 
to the eminently a progress of the |“ 
Coast S , and of the Light-house Board. 
Among the objects meriting your attention 
will be important recommendations from the 
Secretaries of War and Navy. I am fully sat- 
isfied that the navy of the United States is not 
h and efficiency com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of our commer- 
cial and other interests; and commend to your 
especial attention the ce sega on this sab- 
ry of the Navy. 
respecfully submit that the army, which, un- 
der our system, must always be regarded with 
the highest interest, as.a nucleus around which 
the volunteer forces of the nation gather in the 
hour of danger, requires augmentation, or 
niddification, to adapt it to the present extend- 
ms of the country, 
and the condition of the Indian tribes in the 
interior of the continent; the necessity of 
which will appear in the communications of 


heretofore 


in & condition of s 


ject, made by the 


ed limits and frontier rel: 


the Secretaries of War-and the Interior. 


nine hundred an 


lars. 


railroad companies. 


mediate action of Congress. 


detection. 


to it is most desirable. 


dred and fifty-seven acres. 


hundred and fifty-one acres. 


six hundred and eighty-seven dollars. 


san 


six hundred and forty acres. 


Treasury, were erroneous. 


lars. 


In the administration of the Post Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1853, the gross expendiijure Was seven million 
eighty-two thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-six dollars; and the gross 
receipts, during the same period, five million 
nine hundred and forty-two thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-four dollars; showing that 
the current revenue failed to meet the current 
expenses of the Department by the sum of two 
million forty-two thousand and thirty-two dol- 
The causes which, under the present 
postal system and laws, led inevitably to this 
result, are fully explained by the report of the 
Postmaster General; one great cause being 
the enormous rates the Department has been 
compelled to pay for mail service rendered by 


The exhibit in the report of the Postmaster 
General of the income and expenditures by 
mail steamers, will be found peculiarly inter- 
esting, and of a character to demand the im- 


Numerous and flagrant frauds upon the 
Pension Bureau have been brought to light 
within the last year, and, in some instances, 
merited punishments inflicted; but, unfortu- 
nately, in others, guilty parties have escaped, 
not through the want of sufficient evidence to 
warrant a conviction, but in consequence of 
the provisions of limitation in the existing laws. 

From the natare of these claims, the remote- 
ness of the tribunals to pass upon them, and 
the mode in which the proof is, of necessity, 
furnished, temptations to crime have been 
greatly stimulated by the obvious difficulties of 
The defects in the law upon. this 
subject are so apparent, and so fatal to the 
ends of justice, that your early action relating 


Daring the last fiscal year, nine million eight hun- 
dred and nineteen thousand four hundred and eleven 
acres of the public lands have beensurveyed, and ten 
million three hundred and sixty-three thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-one acres brought into market. 
Within the same period, the sales by public purchase 
and private entry amounted to one million eighty- 
three thousand four hundred and ninety-five acres ; 
located under military bounty land warrants, six mil- 
lion one hundred and forty-two thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty acres; located under other certifi- 
cates, nine thousand four hundred and twenty-seven 
acres; ceded to the States as swamp lands, sixteen 
million six hundred and eighty-four thousand two 
hundred and fifty-three acres; selected for railroad 
and other objects, under acts of Congress, one million 
four hundred and twenty-seven thousand four hun- 
Total amount of lands 
disposed of within the fiscal year, twenty-five million 
three hundred and forty-six thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-two acres; which is an increase in quan 
tity sold, and located under land warrants and 
grants, of twelve million two hundred and thirty-one 
thousand eight hundred and eighteen acres over the 
fiscal year immediately preceding. The quantity of 
land sold during the second and third quarters of 1852 
was three hundred and thirty-four thousand four 
The amount received 
therefor was six hundred and twenty-three thousand 
The quantity 
sold the second and third quarters of the year 1853 
was one million six hundred and nine thousand nine 
hundred and nineteen acres; and the amount receiv- 
ed therefor, two million two hundred and twenty-six 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-six doHars. 

The whole number of land warrants issued under 
existing laws, prior to the 30th September last, was 
two hundred and sixty-six thousand and forty-two ; 
of which there were outstanding, at that date, sixty- 
six thousand nine hundred and forty-seven. 
quantity of land required to satisfy these outstanding 
warrants is four million seven hundred and seventy- 
cight thousand one hundred and twenty acres. 

Warrants have been issued to 30th of September 
last, under the act of 11th February, 1847, calling for 
twelve million eight hundred and seventy-nine thou- 
o hundred and eighty acres; under acts of 
September 28, 1850, and March 22, 1852, calling for 
twelve million five hundred and five thousand three 
hundred and sixty aeres; making a total of twonty- 
five million three hundred and eighty-four thousand 


It is believed that experience has verified the wis- 
dom and justice of the present system, with regard to 
the public domain, in most essential particulars. 

You will perceive, from the report of the Secretary 
of the Interior, that opinions, which have often been 
expressed in relation to the operation of the land sys- 
tem, as not being a source of revenue to the Federal 
The net profits from the 
sale of the public lands to June 30, 1853, amounted 
to the sum of fifty-three million two hundred and 
eighty-nine thousand four hundred and sixty-five dol- 


I recommend the extension of the land system over 
the Territories of Utah and New Mexico, with such 
modifications as their peculiarities may require. 

Regarding our public domain as chiefly valuable to 
provide homes for the industrious and enterprising, I 
am not prepared to recommend any essential change 
in the land system, except by modifications in favor 


of the actual settler, and an extension of the 


to be laid before you. 


LG 


ministration of Mr. Jefferson, exercise 


subject. 


the construction of railways. 


without, in many instances, securin 
anything like an adequate reward. 


emption principle in certain cases, for reasons, and on 
grounds, which will be fully developed in the reports 


Congress, representing the proprietors of the terri- 
torial domain, and charged especially with power to 
dispose of territory belonging to the United States, 
has for a long course of years, weginaing with the ad- 

the power to 
construct roads within the Territories; and there are 
so many and obvious distinctions between this exer- 
cise of power and that of making roads within the 
States, that the former has never been considered 
subject to such objections as apply to the latter, and 
such may now be considered the settled construction 
of the power of the Federal Government upon the 


Numerous applications have been, and no doubt 
will continue to be, made for grants of land, in aid of 
It is not believed to be 
within the intent and meaning of the Constitution, 
that the power to dispose of the public domain should 
be used otherwise than might be expected from a 
prudent proprietor, and, therefore, that grants of 
land to aid in the construction of roads should be re- 
stricted to cases where it would be for the interest of 
a proprietor, under like circumstances, thus to con- 
tribute to the construction of these works. For the 
practical operation of such grants thus far, in advanc- 
ing the interests of the States in which the works are 
located, and at the same time the substantial inter- 
ests of all the other States, by enhancing the value 
and promoting the rapid sale of the public domain, I 
refer you to the report of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. A careful examination, however, will show that 
this experience is the result of a just discrimination, 
and will be far from affording encouragement to a 
reckless or indiscriminate extension of tho principle. 

I commend to your favorable consideration the 
men of genius of our country, who, by their inven- 
tions and discoveries in science and art, have con- 
tributed largely to the improvements of the age, 
for themselves 
or many inter- 
esting details upon this subject, I refer you to the ap- 
propriate reports, and especially urge upon your ear- 


The 


in all those States or parts of States. 
The spirit of the Constitution and a due regard to 
— require that atl the States of the Union should 
laced on the same footing in regard to the judi- 

tribunals. I therefore commend to your consid- 
eration this important subject, which, in my pote. 
ment, demands the speedy action of Co . 1 will 
‘present to you, if deemed desirable, a plan, which I 
am pre to recommend for the enlargement and 
modification of the present judicial system. 
The act of Congress establishing the Smithsonian 
Institution provided that the President of the United 
States, and other persons therein designated, should 
constitute an ‘‘establishment” by that name, and 
that the members should hold stated and special 
meetings for the supervision of the affairs of the In- 
I stitution. The organization not having taken place, 

it seemed to me proper that it should be effected 
without delay. This has been done; and an occasion 
was thereby presented for inspecting the condition. of 
the Institution, and appreciating its successful prog- 
ress thus far, and its high promise of great and gen- 
eral usefulness. 

I have omitted to ask your favorable consideration 
for the estimates of works of a local character in 
twenty-seven of the thirty-one States, amounting to 
one million seven hundred and fifty-four thousand 
five hundred dollars, because, independently of the 
grounds which have so often been urged against the 
application of the Federal revenue for works of this 
character, inequality with consequent injustice is in- 
herent in the nature of the proposition, »nd because 
the plan has proved entirely inadequate to the ac- 
complishment of the objects sought. 

The subject of internal improvements, claiming 
alike the interest and good will of all, has, nevertbe- 
less, been the basis of much political discussion, and 
has stood as a deep graven line of division between 
statesmen of eminent ability and patriotism. The 
rule of strict construction of all powers delegated by 
the States to the General Government has arrayed 
itself, from time to time, against the rapid progress 
of expenditures from the National Treasury on works 
of a local character within the States. Memorable as 
an epoch in the history of this subject is the message 
of President Jackson of the 27th of May. 1830, which 
met the subject of internal improvements in its com- 
parative infancy; but so rapid had been its growth, 
that the projected appropriations in that year for 
works of this character had risen to the alarming 
coenes of more than one hundred millions of dol- 

ars. 

In that message the President admitted the diffi- 
culty of bringing back the operations of the Govern- 
ment to the construction of the Constitution set up 
in 1798, and marked it as an admonitory proof of the 
necessity of guarding that instrument with sleepless 
vigilance against the authority of precedents, which 
had not the sanction of its most plainly defined 
powers. 

Our Government exists under a written compact 
between sovereign States, uniting for specific objects, 
and with specific grants to their general agent. If, 
then, in the progress of its administration, there have 
been departures from the terms and intent of the 
compact, it is, and will ever be, proper to refer back 
to the fixed standard which our fathers left us, and to 
make a stern effort to conform our action to it. It 
would seem that the fact of a principle having been 
resisted from the first by many of the wisest and most 
patriotic men of the Republic, and a policy having 
provoked constant strife, without arriving at a con 
clusion which can be regarded as satisfactory to its 
most earnest advocates, should suggest the inquiry 
whether there may not be a plan likely to be crown- 
ed by happier results. Without perceiving any sound 
disticction, or intending to assert any principle as op- 
posed to improvements needed for the protection of 
internal commerce, which does not equally apply to 
improvements upon the seaboard for the protection 
of foreign commerce, I submit to you, whetherit may 
not be safely anticipated that, if the policy were once 
settled against appropriations by the General Gov- 
ernment for local improvements for the benefit of 
commerce, localities requiring expenditures would 
not, by modes and means clearly legitimate and 
proper, raise the fund necessary for such constructions 
as the safety or other interests of their commerce 
might require. 

If that can be regarded as a system, which. in the 
experience of more than thirty years, has at no time 
so commanded tho public judgment as to give it the 
character of a sottled policy—which, though it has 
produced some works of conceded importance, has 
been attended with an expenditure*quite dispropor- 
tionate to their value—and has resulted in squander- 
ing large sums upon objects which have answered no 
valuable purpose—the interests of all the States re- 
quire it to be abandoned, unless hopes may be indulg- 
ed for the future, which find no warrant in the past 

With an anxious.desire for the completion of the 
works which are regarded by all good citizens with 
sincere interest. I have deemed it my duty to ask at 
your hands a deliberate reconsideration of the ques 
tion, with the hope that, animated by a desire to pro- 
mote the permanent and sabstanial interests of the 
country, your wisdom may prove equal to the task of 
devising and maturing a plan, which, applied to this 
subject, may promise something better than constant 
strife, the suspension of the powers of local enterprise, 
the exciting of vain hopes, and the disappointment 
of cherished expectations. 

In expending the appropriations made by the last 
Congress, several cases have arisen in relation to 
works for the improvement of harbors, which involve 
question as to the right of soil and jurisdiction, and 
have threatened conflict between the authority of the 
State and General Governments. The right to con- 
struct a breakwater, jetty, or dam, would seem, ne- 
cessarily, to carry with it the power to protect and 
preserve such constructions. This can only be effect- 
ually done by having jurisdiction over the soil. But 
no clause of the Constitution is found, on which to 
rest the claim of the* United States to exercise juris- 
diction over the soil of a State, except that conferred 
by the eighth section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution. It is, then, submitted, whether, in all cases 
where constructions are to be erected by the General 
Government, the right of soil should not first be ob- 
tained, and legislative provision be made to cover all 
such cases. 

For the progress made in the construction of roads 
within the Territories, as provided for in the appropri- 
ations of the last Congress, I refer you to the report 
of the Secretary of War. 

There is one subject of a domestic nature, which, 
from its intrinsic importance, and the many inter- 
esting questions of future policy which it involves, 
cannot fail to receive your early attention. I allude 
to the means of communication, by which different 
parts of the wide expanse of our country are to be 
placed in closer connection for purposes both of defence 
and commercial intercourse, and more especially such 
as appertain to the communication of those great di- 
visions of the Union, which lie on the opposite sides 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

That the Government has not been unmindful of 
this heretofore, is apparent from the aid it has afford- 
ed, through appropriations for mail facilities and other 
purposes. But the general subject will now present 
re- | itself under aspects more imposing and more purely 
National, by reason of the surveys ordered by Con- 
gress, and now in the process of completion, for com 
munication by railway across the continent, and 
wholly within the limits of the United States. 

The power to declare war, to raise and support 
armies, to provide and maintain a navy, and to call 
forth the militia to execute the laws, suppress insur- 
rections, and repel invasions, was conferred upon Con- 
gress, as means to provide for the common defence, 
and to protect a territory and a population now wide- 
spread and vastly multiplied. As incidental to and 
indispensable for the cxcrcise of this power, it must 
sometimes be necessary to construct military roads 
and protect harbors of refuge. To appropriations by 
Congress for such objects, no sound objection can be 
raised. Happily for our country, its peaceful policy 
and rapidly increasing population impose upon us no 
urgent necessity for preparation, and leave but few 
trackless deserts between assailable points and a patri- 
otic people, ever ready and generally able to protect 
them. These necessary links, the enterprise and ener- 
gy of our people are steadily and boldly struggling to 
supply. All experience affirms that, wherever private 
enterprise will avail, it is most wise for the General 
Government to leave to that and individual watchful- 
ness the location and execution of all means of com- 
munication. 

The surveys before alluded to were designed to as- 
certain the most practicable and economical route for 
a railroad from the river Mississippi to the Pacific 
ocean. Parties are now in the field making explora- 
tions, where previous examinations had not supplied 
sufficient data, and where there was the best reason to 
hope the object sought might be found. The means 
and time being both limited, it is not to be expected 
that all the accurate knowledge dosired will be obtain- 
ed, but it is hoped that much and important informa- 
tion will be added to the stock previously possessed, 
and that partial. if not full reports of the surveys or- 
dered will be received, in time for transmission to the 
two Houses of Congress, on or before the fitst Mon- 
day in February next, as required by the act of ap- 
propriation. The magnitude of the enterprise con- 
templated has aroused, and will doubtless continue to J 
excite, a very general interest throughout tho coun- 





ly attention the apparently slight, but y impor- | try. In its political, its commercial, and its military 
tant, tr Pies of poorer fn laws therein d. | bearings, it has varied, great, and increasing claims to 

The liberal spirit which has so long marked the | consideration. The heavy expense, the great delay, 
action of Congress in relation to the ict of Co- | and, at times, fatality, attending travel by either of 
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Under the acts of Congress of August 31, 1852, and 
of March 3, 1853, Gesigned to secure for the ply a 
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lum for the insane ef the 
District of Columbia, and of the army and navy of | su 
the United States, has been somewhat retarded, by 
the great demand for materials and labor during the 
past summer; but full preparation for the reception 
of patients, before the return of another wintér, is an- 
ticipated; and there is the best reason to believe, 
from the plan and contemplated arrangements which 
have heen devised, with the large experience furnish- 
ears in relation to the nature 
and treatment of the disease, that it will prove an 
asylum indeed to this most helpless and afflicted 
class of sufferers, and stand as a noble monument of 
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the isthmus routes, have demonstrated the advantage 
which would result from interterritorial communica- 
tion by such safe and rapid means as a railroad would 


Base difficulties, which have been encountered in 
a period of peace, would be magnified and still further 
increased in time of war. But whilst the embarrass- 
ments already encountered, and others under new con- 
tingencies to be anticipated, may serve strikingly to 
exhtbit the importance of such a work, neither these, 
nor all considerations combined, can have an appre- 
ciable value, when weighed inst the obligation 
strictly to adhere to the Constitution, and faithfully 
to execute the powers it confers. Within this limit, 
t of the interest of the Government 
involved, it would seem both expedient and » if 
an economical and le route shall be found, 
to aid, by all constituti in the construction 
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as my own action is concerned, to follow the lights of 
onstitution, as unded and illustrated by 
those whose opinions and expositions constitute the 
standard of my Pg faith in seprd to the powers 
of the Federal Government. It is, I trust, not neces- 
sary to say, that no grandeur of enterprise, and ro 
present urgent inducement promising popalar favor, 
will lead me to disregard those lights, or to depart 
from that path which experience has proved to be 
safe, and which is now radiant with the glow of pros- 
perity and legitimate constitutional progress. We can 
afford to wait, but we eannot afford to overlock the 
ark of our security. 

It is no part of my purpose to — prominence to 
any subject which may properly be regarded as set 
at rest by the deliberate judgment of the people. But 


while the t is brig t with promise, and the fu- 
ture full of; and and inducement for the exercise 
of active 


ligense, the past can never be without 
useful lessons of admonition and instruction. If its 
dangers serve not as beacons, they will evidently fail 
to fulfil the object of a wise design. When the grave 
shall have closed oyer all who are now endeavoring 
to meet the obligations of duty, the year 1850 will be 
recurred to as a period filled with anxious apprehen- 
sion. ‘A successful -war had just terminated. Peace 
brought with it a vast augmentation of territory. 
Disturbing questions arose, bearing upon the domestic 
institutions of one portion of the Confederacy, and 
involving the constitutional rights of the States. But, 
notwithstanding differences of opinion and sentiment, 
which then existed in relation to details and specific 
provisions, the acquiescence of distinguished citizens, 
whose devotion to the Union can never be doubted, 
has given renewed vigor to our institutions, and re- 
stored a sense of repose and security to the public 
mind throughout the Confederacy. That this repose 
is to suffer no shock during my official term, if I have 
power to avert it, those who placed me here may be 
assured. The wisdom of men, who knew what inde- 
pendence cost—who had put all at stake upon the 
issue of the revolutionary struggle—disposed of the 
subject to which I refer, in the only way consistent 
with the union of these States, and with the march of 
mee and prosperity which has made us what we are. 

t is a significant fact, that, from the adoption of the 
Constitution until the officers and soldiers of the Rey- 
olution had passed to their graves, or, through the in- 
firmities of age and weands had ceased to participate 
actively in public affairs, there was not merely a quiet 
acquiescence in, but a prompt vindication of, the con- 
stitutional rights of the States. The reserved powers 


the narrow views of casuists to justify interference 
and agitation, but the spirit of the compact was re- 
garded as sacred in the eye of honor, and indispensa- 
ble for the great experiment of civil liberty, which, 
environed by inherent difficulties, was yet borne for- 
ward in apparent weakness by a power superior to all 
obstacles. There is no condemnation which the voice 
of Freedom will not pronounce upon us, should we 
prove faithless to this great trust. While men inhab- 
iting different parts of this vast continent can m0 more 
be expected to hold the same opinions, or entertain 
the same sentiments, than every variety of climate or 
soil can be expected to furnish the same agricultural 
producis, they can unite in a common object and sus- 
tain common principles essential to the maintenance 
of that object. The gallant men of the South and the 
North could stand together during the struggle of the 
Revolu‘ion; they could stand together in the more 
trying period which succeeded the clangor of arms. 
As their united valor was adequate to all the trials of 
the camp and dangers of the field, so their united wis- 
dom proved equal to the greater task of founding, 
upon a deep and broad basis, institutions which it has 
been our privilege to enjoy, and will ever be our most 
sacred duty to sustain. It is but the feeble expression 
of a faith strong and universal, to say that their sons, 
whose blood mingled so often upon the same field, du- 
ring the war of 1812, and who have mere recently 
borne in triumph the flag of the country upon a for- 
eign soil, will never permit alienation of feeling to 
weaken the power of their united efforts, nor internal 
dissentions to paralyze the great arm of Freedom, up- 
lifted tor the vindication of self-government. 

I have thus briefly presented such suggestions as 
seem to me especially worthy of your consideration. 
In providing for the present, you can hardly fail to 
avail yourselves of the light which the experience of 
the past casts upon the future. 

The growth of our population has now brought us, 
in the destined career of our national history, to a 
point at which it well behooves us to expand our 
vision over the vast prospective. 

The successive decennial returns of the census, 
since the adoption of the Constitution, have revealed 
a law of steady progressive development, which may 
be stated, in general terms, as a duplication every 
quarter century. Carried forward from the point al- 
ready reached, for only a short period of time as ap- 
plicable to the existence of a nation, this law of pro- 
gress, if unchecked, will bring us to almost incredible 
results. A laige allowance for a diminished propor- 
tional effect of emigration would not very materially 
reduce the estimate, while the increased average du- 
ration of human life, known to have already resulted 
from the scientific and hygienic improvements of the 
past fifty years, will tend to keep up through the next 
fifty, or perhaps hundred, the same ratio of growth 
which has been thus revealed in our past progress ; and 
to the influence of these causes way be added the in- 
flux of laboring masses from eastern Asia to the Pa- 
cific side of our possessions. together with the proba- 
ble accession of the populations already existing in 
other parts of our hemisphere, which, within the pe- 
riod in question, wiil feel, with yearly increasing 
force, the natural attraction of so vast, powerful, and 
prosperous a Confederation of self governing Repub- 
lics, and will seek the privilege of being admitted 
within its safe and happy bosom, transferring with 
themselves, by a peaceiul and healthy process of in- 
corporation, spacious regions of vitgin and exuberant 
soil, which are destined to swarm with the fast-grow- 
ing and fast-spreading millions of our race. 

These considerations seem fully to justify the pre- 
sumpt.on, that the law of population above stated 
will continue to act, with undiminished effect, through 
at least the next half century; and that thousands of 
persons who have already arrived at maturity, and 
are now exercising the rights of freemen, wili close 
their eyes on the spectacle of more than one hundred 
millions of population embraced within the majestic 
proportions of the Amuican Union. It is not merely 
as an interesting topic of speculation that I present 
these views for your consideration. They have im- 
portant practical bearings upon all the political du- 
ties we are called upon to perform. Heretofore, our 
system of government has worked on what may be 
termed a miniature scale, in comparison with the de- 
velopment which it must thus assume, within a future 
so near at hand as scarcely to be beyond the present 
of the existing generation. 

It is evident that a Confederation so vast and so 
varied, both in numbers and in territorial extent, in 
habits and in interrsis, coulé only be kept in nation- 
al cohesion by the strictest fidelity to the principles of 
the Constitution, as understood by those who have ad- 
hered to the most restricted construction of the pow- 
ers granted by the people and the States. Interpret- 
ed and applied according to those principles, the 
great compact adapts itself with healthy ease ard 
freedom to an unlimited extension of that benign sys- 
tem of federative self-government, of which it is cur 
glorious, and, I trust, immortal, charter. Let us, 
then, with redoubled vigilance, be on our guard 
against yielding to the temptation of the exercise of 
doubtful powers, even under the pressure of the mo- 
tives of conceded temporary advantage and apparent 
temporary expediency. 

‘The minimum of Federal Government, compatible 
with the maintenance of national unity and efficient 
action in our relations with the rest of the world, 
should afford the rule and measure of construction of 
our powers under the general clauses of the Constitu- 
tion. A spirit of strict deference to the sovereign 
rights and dignity of every State, rather than a dispo- 
sition to subordinate the States into @ provincial re- 
lation to the central authority, should characterize 
all our exercise of the respective powers temporarily 
vested in us as a sacred trust from the generous con- 
fidence of our constituents. 

In like manner, as a manifestly indispensable con- 
dition of the perpetuation of the Union, and of the 
realization of that magnificent national future advert- 
ed to, does the duty become yearly stronger and 
clearer upon us, as citizens of the several States, to 
cultivate a fraternal and affectionate spirit, language, 
and conduct, in regard to other States and in rela- 
tion to the varied interests, institutions, and habits‘of 
sentiment and opinion, which may respectively char- 
acterize them. Mutual forbearance, respect, and non- 
interference in our personal action as citizens, and an 
enlarged exercise of the most liberal principles of 
comity in the public dealings of State with State, 
whether in legislation or in the execution of laws, are 
the means to perpetuate that confidence and fraterni- 
ty, the decay of which a mere political union on so 
vast a scale could not long survive. 

In still another point of view is an important prac- 
tical duty suggested by this consideration of the mag- 
nitude of dimensions to which our political system, 
with its corresponding machinery of government, is 
so rapidly expanding. With increased vigilance does 
it reyuire us to cultivate the cardinal virtues of pub- 
lic frugality and official integrity and purity. Public 
affairs ought to be so conducted that a settled convic- 
tion shail pervade the entire Union, that nothing 
short of the highest tone and standard of public mo- 
rality marks every part of the administration and 
legislation of the General Government. Thus will the 
federal system, whatever expansion time and progress 
may give it, continue more and more deeply rooted 
in the love and confidence of the people. 

That wise economy, which is as far removed from 
parsimony as from cofrupt and corrupting extrava- 
gance—that.single regard for the public good, which 
will frown upon all attempts to approach the Treas- 
ury with insidious projects of private interest cloaked 
ander public pretexts—that sound fiscal administra- 
tion, which, in the Legislative department, guards 
against the dangerous temptations incident to over- 
flowing revenue, and, in the Executive, maintains an 
unsleeping watchfulness against tho ower of all 
national expenditure to extravagance—while they 
are admitted elementary political duties, may, I trust, 
be deemed as properly adverted to and urged, in view 
of the more impressive sense of that necessity which 
is peg suggested by the considerations now pre- 
sented. 


Since the adjournment of Congress, the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States has passed from the scenes 
of earth, without having entered upon the duties of 
the station to which he had been called by the voice 
of his countrymen. Having occupied, almost contin- 
ovsly, for more than thirty years, a seat in one or the 
other of the two Houses of Congress, and having, by 
his singular purity and wisdom, secured uabounded 













confidence and universal his failing health 
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great public measures, but also those relations of mu- 
tual confidence and regard which it is always 80 desi: 
rable to ciltivate between members of co-ordinate 
branches of the Government. 
FRANKLIN PIERCE. 
Washington, D. C., December 5, 1853. 





The publication of the Philadelphia Weekly 
Register, the prospectus of which appeared in 
our columns, has been deferred until farther 
notice, owing to the non-completion cf arrang». 
ments with the gentleman who, with Mr. Bi). 
ney, was to take charge of its management. 





The Portland Inquirer, the organ of the Iu- 
dependent Democratic Party in Maine, is about 
entering on a new volume. Mr. Willey, iis 
earnest.and able editor, is one of the most efli 
cient advocates of our Cause, and will surely 
| be sustained by our friends in Maine. © 





The Hartford Republican, the only press in 
Connecticut devoted to our Cause, is also com- 
mencing a new volume, under the auspices of 
Messrs. Bartlett & Hawley. It is a very ar- 
tractive and at the same time practically ener- 
getic journal. 


The Rhode Island Freeman, which has been 
doing excellent service for Free Democracy in 
that State for the past year, submits to its 
friends the question whether it shall be contin- 
ued. There are no two sides to that question. 
If our friends in Rhode Island intend to keep 
up their organization, let them keep up their 
organ. 





NOTICE. 
To Editors of Papers: 


The “copyright secured,’ over my letters in 
the Era, was designed only to secure my ex- 
clusive right to publish them in book form, 
not to preclude their previous publication in 
the newspapers. WitiiaM Goopstt. 





Nesraska TERRITORY.—The people in West- 
ern Jowa are stirring themselves on the subject 
of a speedy organization of Nebraska Territory. 
On the 7th November, a large meeting of tio 
citizens of three counties was held af Sydney, 
over which Wm. C. Means, of Page county, 
presided. The resolutions of the meeting urge 
“an early organization of the Nebraska Terri- 
tory, and the extinguishment of the Indian title 
therein.” They also recommend 361g deg. for 
the southern boundary, and 44 deg. for the 
northern; the Missouri river on the east, and 
the Rocky Mountains on the west. A general 
convention of citizens, without respect to party, 
is announced to be held at St. Joseph’s on the 
8th of January, to farther the organization 
and settlement of Nebraska without delay. 





, DEATHS. 


Died the 4th of November, in Willestown, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, Esruer Lewis, 
wife of Elijah Lewis, in the seventy-seventi: 
year of her age. 

Died in New Albany, Ia., September 24d, 
1853, ALexanpeR Hamitton. In his death 
the cause of Freedom has lost a warm defend- 
er, and the cause of Temperance a zealous ad- 
vocate. His was the only vote cast fur Hale in 
the Presidential election last year. 





DR. MeLANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS 
Are ranked among the most popular remedies of the 
day. That it will cure Liver Complaint, Sick Head- 
ache, and Dyspepsia, is now beyond adoubt. Read 
the following testimony from a well-known lady and 
gentleman of our own city: 

New Yorn, August 3, 1852. 

Mr. and Mrs. Williams, No. 248 Seventh street, 
testify that they have both been suffering with the 
Liver Complaint for about five years, during which 
time they have spent a large amount of money, and 
tried many remedies, but to no purpose. Finally, 
hearing of Dr. McLane’s Pills, they purchased four 
boxes, which they took according to the directions 
accompanying each box, and now pronounce thom- 
selves perfectly cured of that distressing disease. 

P.S. The above valuable remedy, also DR, Mc- 
LANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE, ean now 
be had at all the respectable Drug Stores in the Uni- 
ted States. 

OG Purchasers will please be careful to ask for 
and take none but DR. McLANE’S LIVER PILLS. 
There are other Pills, purporting to be Liver Pills, 
now before the public. 








CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTARLISH- 
MENT. 
HE above Establishment continues in successful 
operation during the winter as well as summer. 
The number of patients treated at the Establishment 
has been on the increase from year to year, for tte 
past six years, until the last season, when the de- 
mands of the public far exceeded our powor to ac- 
commodate them. The increasing rapidity and pro- 
portion of cures, from year to year, induces the sub 
scriber to believe that his enlarged experience and 
opportunities for treatment give facilities to the inva- 
lid rarely equalled. 
Diseases peculiar tc females are treated with a suc- 
cess and rapidity of cure believed to he surpassed by 
none. [ T. T. SEELYE, M. D. 


FANNY FERN’S N&W BOOK FoR THE HOL\- 
Days, 
20,000 ordered in Advance of Publication. 
Will be ready Monday, Dec 5th 
ITTLE FERNS FOR FANNY’S LITTLE 
FRIENDS. By the author of “ Fern Leaves.” 
One elegant 16mo; 300 pages; six Llustrations. 
Price 75 cents. The same, gilt edge, $1. 
Copies sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 
Published b 
DERBY & MILLER, Auburn, N. Y. 
DERBY, ORTON, & MULLIGAN, Buffalo. 
For sale by all Booksellers throughout the United 
States and Canadas. Des. 8—3t 


LAYS OF QUAKFRDOM, 

‘ie publication of a series of new Poems, under 

this title, will commence in the December num- 
bor of the Knickerbocker Magazine. 

ese Poems are intended to commemorate the 
heroism of the “ Early Quakers,” and are from a pen 
thoroughly conversant with the Philosophy and His- 
a of that People. 

he first will be “The Execution of Mary Dyer,” 
at Boston, June Ist, 1659. 

An extra edition of the Magazine will be issued, 
but Agents and Periodical Dealers should serd in 
their orders early, to insure a supply. 

0G Orders to 8. HUESTON, Knickerbocker Office, 
Naseau street, New York Nov. 10—3t 


INFORMATION WANnTKD, 

F a young man named LEDYARD G. ROBBINS, 
aged 28 years, a Barber, not very dark colored, 
with brown hair, five feet six or seven inches high, of 
an active temperament, and usually dressed in tho 
most approved style. He was last heard from at Prov- 
idence, R. I., in May last. Those knowing the where- 
abouts of said Robbins will confer a favor upon his 
distressed mother, by informing Mrs. JANE OLBEY, 

North Brookfield, Madison c.~nty, New York. 

Editors will please copy. Nov. 17. 


IMPORTANT TO YOUNG MEN. 

OFFER for sale of thirty different Re- 

ceipts, many of which have been sold the past yeor 
for five dollars a-piece, and the whole — 80 
many different ways to make money. In the a J of 
one’ of the articles alone, I have known young men 
the past year to make from five to twelve dollars per 
day; in the manufacture and gale of one of 
the articles, no young man of ¢ and ability can 
fail to make money. Address E. BOWMAN, Boston, 
Mass., enclosing one dollar, and the whole number of 
Receipts will be forwarded by mail. No letter taken 
from the office unless prepaid. Jane 16. 


GEO, W. NEWCoMB, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Chicago, Ill. 
V JILL attention to collecting busi- 
sony og hicago and vicinity. Oct. 20, 
ONE THOUSAND AGENTS WANTED. 


INE chance for men this winter. Address 
Nov. 2. M. J. K. Crawfordsville, Ind. 


JOHN CALVERLEY, 
NUFACTURER of Candle Moulds, No. 109 
he ) street, above Third, opposite 
the White Swan Hotel, Philadelphia. Dec. 1—im 


A. ARNOLD, PATENT AGENT, 
ONTINUES the business of furnishing Drawings, 
C ‘Specific ations, Caveats, Conveyances, om spa 
ring Baten. He attends to all Loy. Pat ly re- 
quired to be transacted with the Patent . Mod- 
els a by Express, bee letters containing o 

re 
me eck give their town, coun- 
Fa ota te  bewas J. Rusk, Hon 0. ¥ James, 

and Hon. P. Allen, U. 8. Senate. Dec. 1—6m 


NO HUMBUG NOR CHANCE. 
SURE GAIN! — Full authority and ability to 


business that can be made to yield 
J telec gue per woth, will be sent to any one who 



































will enclose 25 cents in office stamps, post paid, 
a> CLAY PARKER, erstown, Maryland. This 
is no soap humbug, nor the like take-in so common, 
but is with @ literary discovery of ig ad 
most value. Dec. 1. 
PRINTING. 
AMPHLET PRINTING by 
UELL & 
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Por the National Era. 
THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM; 
oR, > 
SUBJECT OF SLAVERY. 
Being a Compilation from the Writings of 
h * d t * and th oi 
whose names pA space in. the affections 


a 

of the Southern Pe Debate in the 

ederal and State Conventions which framed 
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[CONTINURD.] 
DEBATE ON EMANCIPATION, IN THE VIR- 
GINIA LEGISLATURE, IN 1832. 

The debate in the Virginia Legislature, at 
the session of 1831-’32, on the subject of Eman- 
cipation, was occasioned by the Southampton 
insurrection, which occurred in the ing 
August. The minds of the people were awa- 
kened by that event to the continual insecurity 
and danger of a state of society in which one 
half of the people are made the natural ene- 
mies of the other; and the press almost unani- 
mously broke forth in condemnation of a sys- 
tem to-which they justly traced the dilapida- 
tion and decay of agriculture, the absence of 
arts, manufactures, and internal improvements, 
and the prevalent ignorance among the body 
of the peop'e. The condition of Virginia was 
contrasted with that of the Northern Statee, in 
these particulars, and her poverty and degene- 
racy demonstrated on the incontestable author- 
ity of official statistics. The debate occupied 
many consecutive days at the session, and must 
be regarded, by all who peruse it, as one of the 
ablest, and, owing to the vital importance of 
the subject, one of the most interesting that 
has ever occurred on the continent. The Vir- 
ginian of the present day, who would bury in 
oblivion all recollection of this debate, is untrue 
to the honor and renown of his country. No- 
where has genius and liberty been more close- 
ly allied than in the Old Dominion. It would 
be diffivult to find one illustrious name in all 
her history, which is not identified with free- 
dom in the broadest sense of the term; while 
those who have signalized themselves as the 
champions of Slavery are stars of a lesser mag- 
nitude. 

Foremost in the ranks of the Emancipation 
purty was the distinguished editor of the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, Thomas Ritchie, Esq., a gen- 
tleman of bigh character, a cool, cautious, and 
wary politician, whose influence was, perhaps, 
at that time and subsequently, greater than 
that of any man in Virginia. Side by side 
with the Enguzrer stood the Richmond Whig, 





edited by the gallant and impetuous John 
Hamden Piessants, a man of brilliant genigs, 
who, for dashing and racy editorial writing, 
has never been excelled in this country. The 
press of Norfolk, Charlottesville, and other 
places, responded in manly strains to the Rich- 
mond papers; and I believe I shall not be in- 
vidious in saying that a majority of enlighten- 
ed men in the State took a decided stand in 
favor of Emancipation. 

Among the most distinguished advocates of 
Emancipation, in the House of Delegates, were 
Mr. Moore of Rockbridge, Mr. Boliing of ; 
Mr. Randolph of Albemarle, Mr. Rives of 
Campbel!, General Brodnax of Dinwiddie, Mr. 
Powell, Mr. Faulkner, and Mr. Summers of 
Kanawha. 


From the Richmond Enquirer, Jan. 7, 1832— 
Editorial. 

It is probable, from what we hear, that the 
Committee on the Colored Population will re- 
port some plan for getting rid of the free people 
of color. But is this all that can be done? Are 
we furevér to suffer the greatest evil which can 
scourge our land, not only to remain, but to in- 
crease in its dimensions? “ We may shut our 
eyes and avert our faces, if we please, (writes 
an eloquent South Carolinian, on his return 
from the North, a few weeks ago,) but there it 
is, the dark and growing evil at our doors; and 
meet the question we must, at no distant day. 
God only knows what it is the part of wise 
men to do on that momentous and appalling 
subject. Of this I am very sure, that the dif- 
ference—nothing short of frightful—between 
all that exists on one side of the Potomac and 
all on the other, is owing to that cause alone. 
The disease is deep-seated—it is at the heart's 
core—it is consuming, and has all along been 
consuming, our vitals ; and I could langh—if [ 
could laugh on such a subject—at the igno- 
rance and foliy of the politician who ascribes 
that to an act of the Government which is the 
inevitable effeet of the eternal laws-of Nature. 
What is to be done? Oh! my God, I do not 
know, but something must be done.” 

Yes, something must be done, and it is the 
part of no honest man to deny it—of no free 
press to affect to conceal it. When this dark 
population is growing upon us; when every 
new census is but gathering its appalling num- 
bers upon us; when, within a period equal to 
that in which this Federal Constitution has 
been in existence, these numbers will increase 
to more than two millions within Virginia ; 
when our sister States are closing their doors 
upon our blacks for sale, and when our whites 
are moving westwardly in greater numbers 
than we like to hear of ; when this, the fairest 
iand on all this continent, for soil, and climate 
and situation combined, might become a sort of 
garden spot, if it were worked by the hands of 
white men alone, can we, ought we, to sit quiet- 
ly down, fold our arms, and say to each other, 
“Well, well, this thing will not come to the 
worst in our day; we will leave it to our chil- 
drep, and our grandchildren and great-grand- 
children, to take care of themselves, and to 
brave the storm.’ Is this to act like wise men ? 
Heaven knows we are no fanatics—we detest 
the madness which actuated the Amies des 
Noirs, but something ought to be done. 
Means, sure but gradual, systematic but dis- 
creet, ought to be adopted, for reducing the 
mags of evil which is pressing upon the South, 
and will still more press upon her, the longer 
it is put off. We ought not to shut our eyes, 
nor avert our faces, and, though we speak al- 
most without a hope that the committee of the 
Legislature will do anything at the present 
session to meet this question, yet we say now, 
in the utmost sincerity of our hearts, that our 
wisest men cannot give too much of their at- 


tention to this subject, nor can they give it too 
soon. 





{ shall give only a few extracts from the de- 
bate : 
Mr. Moors, of Rockbridge, said: * * * 
Permit me, now, sir, to direct your attention to 
some of the evil consequences of Slayery, by 
way of argument in favor of our maturely de- 
liberating on the whole subject, and adopting 
some efficient measures to remove the cause 
from which those evils spring. In the first, 
place, I shall confine my remarks to such of 
those evils as affect the white population ex- 
clusively. And evén in that point of view, I 
think that Slavery, as it exists among us, may 
he regarded as the heaviest calamity which has 
ever befallen sny portion of the human race, 
If we look back through the long course of 
time which has elapsed sinve the creation to 
the present moment, we shall be able 
searcely 
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Hall to Farting Sir, —. from 
Buckingham « few days ago sketched to us, 
and sketched it, too, with a masterly hand, a 
picture of the withering an@ blighting effects 
of Slavery. That picture is before this House, 
and [ will not attempt to add to it a shade, or 
another tint; [ will not, sir, instead of 
adding to its effect, 1 might, with a less skillful 
hand, diminish it. Sir, Virginia, the much- 
loved, the venerated mother of us all, from 
being the first State in this great Confederacy, 
is now the third, possibly the fourth; and her 
declining fortunes have long been the source 
of melancholy reflection to her patriotic sons. 
What, sir, is the cause of this decline? What- 
ever others may think, to my mind it is clear 
that the answer to this interrogatory is, her 
slave population. Hinc tlle lachryme. Here 
lies the source of all her misfortunes. This is 
the clog that has weighed her down, and pre- 
vented her onward march pari passu with her 
sister States, in their career of improvement. 

Mr. Prestonsaid: * * * * * * * 
Sir, Mr. Jefferson, whose hand drew the pre- 
amble tothe Bill of Rights, has eloquently re- 
marked that we had invoked for ourselves the 
benefit of a principle which we had denied to 
others. He saw and felt that slaves, as men, 
were embraced within this principle. 

Mr. Summers, of Kanawha. * * * * 
Bat, sir, the evils of this system cannot be enu- 
merated. It were unnecessary to attempt it. 
They glare upon us at every step. When the 
owner looks to his wasted estate, he knows and 
feels them. When the statesman examines the 
condition of his country, and finds her moral 
influence gone, her physical strength dimin- 
ished, her physical power waning, he sees and 
must confess them. They may be viewed, writ- 
ten on a nation’s map. Contrast the condition 
of the Southern States with that which those 
of the Northern and Middle present. Examine 
them in relation to general education, the state 
of their agriculture, manufactures, foreign and 
domestic commerce—you have here the prob- 
lem worked out on a large scale. * * * * 
Sir, we should take courage from the goodness 
of the cause in which we are engaged. It is 
one on which Heaven will smile. We shall not 
be left unaided in our exertions. Slavery is a 
national calamity. Such it has been regarded 
by those who are entirely free from the evil. 
Nine of the non-slaveholding States have gen- 
erously offered to the South the common Treas- 
ury for the removal of this common evil. Such, 
too, was the purport of the resolutions submit- 
ted to the Senate of the United States by Rufus 
King, at the close of his long and useful public 
life. 


Extract from the speech of John A. Chandler, of 
Norfolk county. 

It is admitted by all who have addressed this 
House, that Slavery is a curse, and an increas- 
ing one. That it has been destructive to the 
lives of our citizens, history, with unerring 
truth, will record. That its future increase 
will create commotion, eannot be doubted. 

The time, then, sir, has arrived, when the 
salus populi applies, and every consideration of 
patriotism requires us to act upon it. This 
principle—this fundamental principle, the safe- 
ty of the people—embraces not only the pres- 
ent race, but posterity also. The gentleman 
from Brunswick, with great force and elo- 
quence, has insisted that the master has prop- 
erty, not only in the female slave, but in the 
issue, ad infinitum. And, sir, we have an in- 
terest, not only in our own welfare, but in that 
of our posterity. Weare bound to legislate 
for them, as well as for ourselves. 

This principle, that posterity are interested 
in the acts of their ancestors, is recognised in 
the Bill of Rights, in the very first section of it. 
That instrument is hallowed by its antiquity— 
by the double confirmation of the-people of this 
Dominion. I may say, it is superior to the 
Constitution itself, as that professes to be based 
upon the Bill of Rights. 

What caya that instrument? “That man 
has certain unalienable rights, of which, when 
he enters into society, he cannot by any com- 
pact deprive his posterity ; namely, the enjoy- 
ment of life and liberty, with the means of ac- 
quiring and possessing property, and of pursu- 
ing and obtaining happiness and safety.” Has 
Slavery interfered with our means of enjoying 
life, liberty, property, happiness, and safety ? 
Look at Southampton. The answer is written 
in letters of blood, upon the floors of that un- 
happy county. Under these circumstances, 
may we not inquire into the right of our ances- 
tors to inflict this curse upon us, seeing that it 
has interfered so essentially with the first ar- 
ticle of the Bill of Rights ? 

But, sir, will this evil—this curse—not in- 
crease? Wili not the life, liberty, prosperity, 
happiness, and safety, of those who may come 
after us, be endangered, in a still greater de- 
gree, by it? How, then, can we reconcile it to 
ourselves, to fasten this upon them? Do we 
not endanger our very national existence, by 
entailing Slavery upon them ? 

Sir, the gentleman from Brunswick very em- 
phatically asked: “Are not our slaves our 
property?” And the gentleman from Dinwid- 
die, sustaining his position, said, in that integ- 
rity and firmness which characterizes all his 
actions, that he would own no property re- 
specting which he was afraid to P ote his title 
papers. He even invited discussion upon this 

uestion of title to slaves as property. As a 
irginian, I do not question the master’s title 
to his slave; but I put it to the gentleman, as 
@ man, as a moral man, as a Christian man, 
whether he has not some doubt of his claim 
being as absolute and unqualified as that of 
other property? I do this, not for the purpose 
of raising an argument to sustain the power of 
the Legislature to remove them, which I think 
I have satisfactorily shown, but mainly to call 
his attention to the title, that if a doubt as to 
that should be created, it may operate in some 
measure in withdrawing opposition to the re- 
moval of the slaves. Let us, sir, in the investi- 
en of this title, go back to its origin. 
hence came slaves into this country? From 
Africa. Were they free men there? At one 
time they were. How came they to be converted 
into slaves? By the stratagem of war and the 
strong arm of the conqueror; they were van- 
quished in battle, sold by the victorious party 
to the slave trader, who brought them to our 
shores, and disposed of them to the planter of 
Virginia. Had the conqueror an absolute and 
unqualified right to them? 

! tleman from Campbell, [Mr. Daniel, ] 
in arguing this part of the subject, stated that 
ancient authors insisted upon two modes by 
which a free man might become a slave, viz: 
by eee Om and by conquest; but 
he was in the end compelled, by the course of 
his reasoning, to admit that those doctrines 
have been exploded by modern writers. If, 
then, Liberty, rightfully, cannot be converted 
into Slavery, may I not question whether the 
title of the pt ~~ — is absolute and 
unqualified, the disposition of the 
Government? Ia Scaueat cases, the derivative 
title cannot be better than the primitive. If 
the warrior had no absolute right to the person 

of his captive, may there not be some doubt 
oo, Virginia planter has an unquali- 
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e, for a moment, 
that it was now ann to this nation that 
the ship had foundered on the coast of Africa, 
and her crew, or part of them, were alive, slaves 
to some petty monarch in that country. Think 
you, sir, that we would listen to the plea of 
ength of time? No; the voice of a mighty 
people, with resistless force, would aim 
that freemen can never be made slaves, and 
the hum of preparation to demand our long- 
lost brethren, would soon resound throughout 
the land. And, sir, but for the ation 
and absence of nationality in Africa, one of the 
most interesting principles of international law 
might be presented to the American people, 
‘which has ever engaged the attention of the 
statesman—a principle that would be advoca- 
ted by the sok and wise throughout the Union. 
Were Africa erected into a sovereign and in- 
dependent State, and recognised as @ nation 
by the potentates of the world, to make a de- 
mand upon our Government for her long-lost 
and enslaved children, accompanied with a re- 
cital of all the circumstances of fraud by which 
they were taken from their native country, it 
would present @ claim too strong to be discuss. 
ed—a demand too just to be denied by the free- 
born sons of Virginia. These reflections I have 
thrown out, Mr. rsa in the hope that, if 
masters of slaves should perceive some defect 
in their title, they may be inclined “to let them 

” 


I have, Mr. Speaker, entered into but few 
statistical details ; the course of my argument, 
I trust, made it unnecessary. One estimate, 
however, I will mention ; it is this: that if the 
slave population increases as it has done for 
some years past, in the year 1880—less than 
fifty years hence—there will be, in the seven 
States of Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Alabama, and Mississippi, 
something more than 5,000 000 of slaves, of 
which Virginia: alone will possess largely up- 
wards of 1,000,00Q—an smount too great, too 
appaliing, for a statesman not to geno 
some danger from. I acknowledge, I tremble 
for the fate of my country at some future day, 
“unless we do something ! ” 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 


CENTRAL ROUTE TO THE PACIFIC. 


Messrs. Gales § Seaton - 


GentLemen : | send you a letter just receiv- 
ed from Fort Massachusetts, in the valley of 
San Luis, head of the Rio Grande del Norte, 
which came to me as unexpectedly as if it had 
fallen from the clouds, and could not have 
been more acceptable if it had been from any 
other spot on the globe. It is written by a 
Virginia emigrant to California—one who had 
been there before, and now made one of a par- 
ty of emigrants all removing, and taking with 
them large herds of sheep and some cattle for 
the California market. They travelled upon 
the line which Beale and Heap described, and 
confirm all they said by the actual fact of the 
easy travelling of their wagons, and the condi- 
tion of their sheep and cattle, “about as fat as 
any in the Philadelphia or Baltimore market ;” 
and that after travelling upwards of one thou- 
sand miles from Illinois, and seven hundred of 
it from the Missouri frontier. The country is 
rich and beautiful, and the Valley of San Luis 
and the mountain grass all that Leroux and 
Fremont described it to be. Only think of 
that grass—thick as a meadow to the top of 
the mountains, and many acres good for four 
mowed tons—and plenty all the winter to sus- 
tain stock without food or shelter. The letter 
is exactly such a one as [ would wish to get-— 
a plain statement of what was actually seen 
by an emigrating company, moving in a body, 
without any system or theory to establish, and 
looking for the best way to get to California. 
The pass which they mention, through which 
Captain Gunnison went, is one of five in the 
Sierre Blanca leading from the Arkansas 
plains into the Valley of San Luis—three of 
which are excelleut, and one of them higher 
up, and from seventy to eighty miles nearer 
than the other two, by being more in the 
straight line to the Coo-cha-tope inthe Rocky 
Mountains, or the Canero which is near it, and 
nearly as good. Instead of no passes in these 
mountains, there are a multiplicity of them— 
so many and so good, that the traveller has 
choice in the variety, and is only puzzled to 
decide which is best. 
Fort Massachusetts, where this letter is da- 
ted, is just at the spot where Fremont was 
turned out of the valley by his guide, in the 
winter of 1848 and 1849, and when he found 
the pass almost without snow through which 
the Utahs passed from the Del Norte to the 
Arkansas, and which was £0 level that he could 
only by careful observation detect the point of 
the dividing waters. 6 
In brief, Messrs. Editors, I now feel embold- 
ened to repeat what Fremont has often told 
me, that in the central part of the Rocky 
Mountains, (covering the Three Parks, the 
headwaters of the South Platte, the Arkansas, 
and the Del Norte, and the headwaters of the 
East Fork of the Great Colorado of the West,) 
exactly in the line from St. Louis to San Fran- 
cisco, and about half way between them, there 
is good country enough to make @ MOUNTAIN 
State double the size of all the Swiss cantons 
put together, and presenting everything grand 
and beautiful to be found in Switzerland, with- 
out the drawback of glaciers and avalanches, 
and consequently without its cold. He has 
gone to verify his winter theories in that re- 
jon. ° 
Respectfully, gentlemen, your obliged fel- 
low-citizen, Tuomas H. Benton. 


Fort Massacuusetts, (N. M., 
August 28, 1853. 
Dear Sir: Knowing that you feel interested 
in the middle route for the great Pacific Rail- 
road, and believing that any information with 
regard to it would be acceptable, no matter 
how humble the source from which it comes, 
I have determined to state what I know about 
it. This information is from travelling the 
route just behind Capt. Gunnison. I left Vir- 
ginia the first of April, went to Missouri and 
Illinois to purchase sheep for the California 
market. After purchasing I started to take 
them by old Salt Lake, the Humboldt River, 
&c., feeling assured that I would have to win- 
ter at Salt Lake. I had gotten the sheep as 
far as St. Joseph’s, (Mo.) Having some busi- 
ness in St. Louis, I met with Capt. Gunnison, 
and learned from him that there was a better 
route by way of Utah Lake, and that he was 
going to open it, and that from what he knew 
about it, it would be much better for me to 
take it. After thinking a good deal over it, I 
determined to take it, a3 there was a very large 
number of stock on the old route, and a good 
prospect of getting to California this season. I 
read your address with a g~eat deal of inter- 
est; and, feeling assured these statements 
about the route could be relied on, I left Mis- 
souri at Westport on the 18th of June, with a 
large number of sheep and some cows—Mr. 
Crockett, of Virginia, a partner with me. At 
Westport I met with the two Mr. Ross’s, of 
Iowa, with their families, going the old route; 
they also determined to accompany me the 
new route. After travelling a few days, I fell 
in with the two Mr. Burwell’s, of Franklin city, 
Virginia, with a large number of cattle, who 
alse were persuaded to join me. We travelled 
the Santa Fe road twenty-five miles above Fort 
Atkinson, keeping on the well-beaten track to 
thirty miles above Bent’s Old Fort, and cross- 
ed the Arkansas river at the mouth of Opishka 
Creek, crossed over to the Huerfano, up that 
stream about twenty miles, and crossed the 
Sierra Blanca mountains through Capt. Gun- 
nison’s pass, about twelve miles south of 


Leroux’s pass, to this fort. The distance given 
Gunnison is 693 miles from West- 


by oe 
ark issouri. 
I have travelled over the mountains of Vir-* 
ginia, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee, over sev- 
eral of the passes of the Sierra Nevada in Cal- 
ifornia, and I have never seen a betteror more 
easier pass for carriages and wa 


gons than the 
one found by Capt. Gunnison through the 
Sierra Blanca, just Fort Massachu- 
setts, and distant from it fifteen miles. I tray- 

the old route to ia in 1849, and 
can speak of the two routes from actual 
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tile in New Mexico; indeed, fine land is = 

the whole gota, and the climate such that. 
stock can live all winter ty Sage T will | 
here state the route I think or emigrants | 
to travel: Leave Ws Miesouri, take the | 
road to Uniontown, then to Fort Centre, then | 
take Capt. Gunnison’s trail, which leads from 

the Kansas to the Arkansas, near the mouth | 
of Walnut Creek, up the Arkansas above Bent’s | 
Old Fort, thirty-two miles ; then up the Huer- | 
fano, through Capt, Gunnison’s pase, to Fort | 
Massachusetts ; then to Little Salt Lake, Watk- | 
er’s Pass, Sierra Nevada: then down the val- | 
ley of the San juin to Stockton or San 

Francisco. There are settlements at different 

points all along this route, where emigrants 

can get supplies, none further apart than two 

hundred miles. After leavin issouri, you 

pass first Council Grove, next the Fort on Wal. 

nut Creek, next Green Horn, next Fort Mas- | 
sachusetts, Little Salt Lake, Santa Clara, N *| 
gas de Cazatara; at each of these, supplies can | 
be had. I feel confident, when Capt. Gunni- 
son makes out his report, that this route will 
be adopted. The pass~through the Sierra 
Blanca is so low,and gradual that a railroad 
can be made over it, and the grade will not ex- 
ceed fifty feet to the mile. Capt. Gunnison is 
doing his whole duty, and well deserves the 
thanks of the whole country for the very-well- 
laid-out road through this almost unexplored 
country. I will write you again, after getting 
through to California, and describe the rest of 
the way. Yours, respectfully, 

Cuas. W. McCriananan. 
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PACIFIC RAILROAD EXPLORATION—NORTH- 
. ERN ROUTE. 


Correspondenie of the Boston Post. 
Fort Benton, Urrer Missouri, 
September 16, 1853. 

Since I wrote you from Fort Union, my ad- 
vance parties from the Mississippi and the Pa- 
cific have met on'the ridge of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. A good pass has been found, and there 
seems scarcely a doubt of the entire practica- 
bility of the great Northern Railroad. Our 
subsequent efforts the present season will be 
directed to a thorough examination of this pass 
in the mountains, and of others in the inter- 
mediate ranges to the Pacific, viz: the Bitter 
Root and Cascade ranges. I have long been 
satisfied that between the head waters of the 
Missouri and Columbia river there must be 
good passes, lower and more practicable than 
the South Pass. Our attention had especially 
been given to the passes from the forks of the 
Missouri—those from the forks of the Marias 
and the intermediate one in which my advance 
parties met. Before leaving Washington, it 
was determined to direct the explorations upon 
this pass first; and Lieut. Saxton, a son of Mas- 
sachusetts, in command of the advance party 
from the Pacific, had orders to establish a de- 
pot at the St. Mary’s village, just west of the 
mountains, and to cross the mountains and meet 
me at Fort Benton. I arrived here on the first 
day of this month; and not hearing from him, 
I sent forward a small party under Lieutenant 
Grover to reconnoitre the pass, and ascertain 
whether he had reached the St. Mary’s village. | 
They met just this side of the ridge. The pass | 
in excellence exceeds every expectation. The 
ascent in both directions is gentle, and it would 
seem that the whole range had been sunk at 
this point for the express purpose of allowing 
the passage of a railroad. According to the 
barometer, it is more than two thousand five 
hundred feet below the South Pass; but I will 
not venture to pronounce it more than one 
thousand feet lower, until the result is tested 
by subsequent examinations. To-day the main 
party, under Lieut. Donelson, a son of Major 
Donelson, the former editor of the Washington 
Union, moved forward to carefully examine 
this pass, with an experienced scientific and 
engineer corps. 

Lieut. Mullen is now exploring a pass from 
the forks of the Missouri; but the pass north, 
leading from the forks of the Marias river to 
the Columbia, will, it seems to me, be found to 
be the best of the three. I had assigned to 
Mr. Lander, one of the civil engineers, the duty 
of examining this pass; but learning from [geut. 
Saxton that Cadet’s Pass was excellent, “And 
that much work remained to be done west of 
the mountains, [ determined to push my whole 
force through it, in order to insure reaching 
the Pacific before the close of the season. Lieut. 
Mullen had been despatched before Lieut. Sax- 
ton’s arrival, and the express giving informa- 
tion of his coming overtook me sixty-five miles 
on my way from Fort Benton to the Blackfoot 
camp, where I was going with Mr. Lander to 
procure guides, and get detailed information as 
to the best route through the Marias Pass. 
The great difficulty in exploring the passes of 
the Rocky Mountains, and the country west, is 
the immense quantity of timber, obstructing a 
view of the country and the trails pursued by 
the Indians. This is particularly the case with 
the Marias Pass, and more time would have 
been required in the examination than I had 
at my disposal. It should be carefully exam- 
ined another year. The mountains west of the 
Rocky Mountains—viz: the Bitter Root and 
the Cascade ranges—are also densely wooded, 
and snows on the dividing ridge occur the last 
of October. The Indians cross these.mountains 
with their families till early in November, but 
@ proper survey is very difficult at a later pe- 
riod. Hence the necessity of dispatch in cross- 
ing the mountains and surveying the region 
west. 

Lieut. Saxton depicts in glowing colors the 
magnificent scenery, fertile valleys, beautiful 
rivers, and the extraordinary forest growth of 
Washington Territory. Out of the very luxu- 
riance of nature arises the principal obstruction 
to the exploration of the country. Vast forests 
cover the hill-tops and fill the valleys, making 
it difficult to make one’s way. The beautiful 
St. Mary’s Valley, at the western base of the 
Rocky Mountains, is fertile beyond description, 
has a mild climate, and cattle keep fat in win- 
ter as well as in summer, on its nutricious 
grasses. This valley connects all the passes, 
and is only five or six days’ journey from the 
falls of the Missouri River. | am satisfied that 
the Missouri is navigable for steamers to the 
falls, but I am now having it surveyed to deter- 
mine this qtestion’ Lieut. Donelson has al- 
ready made the survey from its mouth to above 
Fort Union, and Lieut. Grover will by the close 
of October have completed it to the falls. The 
data will then be collected for an official report. 

Much has been said about the obstructions 
to railroads from snows, and this will be the 
great objection to this route. We shall the 
ensuing winter collect many facts bearing upon 
this question, by a meteorological post which I 
have established at Fort Benton under Mr. 
Doty, and one which I propose to establish at 
St. Mary’s under Mr. Mullan. But more is to 
be done. Lieut: Grover, a man of iron nerve 
and great resources, will start from this point 
in January with a dog-train, and will in the 
dead of winter pass over the whole route to the 
Pacific, crossing the Rocky Mountains and the 
Bitter Root and Cascade ranges. It seems an 
impracticable undertaking ; but I know Lieut. 
Grover, and €0 not doubt its successful accom- 
plishment. 

In consequence of Lieut. Saxton bringin 
more men to the work, I have decided to sen 
back all but three of the dragoons attached to 
the expedition. I advised several of the hired 
men, in my judgment not mountain men 
enough for the duty before us, to return also. 
They entreated me to go on; not one wishes to 
turn back. Every man wishes to identify him- 
self with the work before us, and the utmost 
confidence prevails. 
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Not one of our men has been touch- 
tot the smallest thing has been taken. We 
wending our way-to the Northern Black- 
es Se I was called back by the ex- 
ing me of Lieut. Saxton’s arrival ; 
a little party surrounded by our Blackfeet 
friends, and not even keeping any guard what- 
ever at night. I treated them as true friends, 
took them at their word, and directed all my. 
men at night to go to sleep. Lieut. Saxton 
had precisely the same experience with the In- 
dians west of the mountains. At th's very mo- 
ment, Mr. Stanley, the artist of the expedition, 
with four men, is in their midst, under the 50th 
parallel, and | am only awaiting his return to 
push forward and join Lieut. Donelson. The 
Government has as yet done nothing for these 
Indians, and I have invited them to Fort Ben- 
ton, to give them a message from the Great 
Father, and to ascertain whether they will 
agree for all time to come to treat all whites 
as they have treated me and mine. 

These Indians range from the Sasteatchawan 
to the California trail, and in the winter have 
their lodges on the Milk and Missouri Rivers. 
Milk River, the principal northern tributary 
of the Missouri, instead of running north into 
British territory, as laid down on all the maps, 
runs nearly due west to within one hundred 
miles of the mountains, and then deflecting 
rapidly to the north, has its sourees in the Cy- 

ress Mountain and the adjacent spars of the 

ocky Mountains. At*the base of the moun- 
tains, between the Milk river and the forks of 
the Missouri, the country is a plateau, rising 
gently to the several passes, in every direction 
practicable for a railroad. There are several 
tributaries flowing through it to the Missouri, 
and several very lofty buttes, over three thou- 
sand feet above the plateau. 

The Milk River line affords extraordinary 
facilities for building a railroad, and has a nat- 
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‘ ural connection with every pass. 


The country south of the Missouri to the 
Black Hille, and that between the Milk and 
Missouri Rivers, has been explored by Doctor 
Evans, the geologist of the expedition, who has 
not only made great additions to the topogra- 
phy of the country, but has made a very large 
geological collection. He is now in the passes 
of the mountains, on his way to Oregon. 

Before closing this letter, 1 must notice my 
obligations to the gentlemen of both the fur 
companies in St. Louis, for their uniform kind- 
ness and aid to the expedition. To Mr. Camp- 
bell particularly [ am indebted for his disinter- 
ested and untiring services in our behalf. To 
Mr. Sibley and Mr. Culbertson, partners in the 
American Fur Company, in charge of the posts 
on the Mississippi and Missouri, am I especial- 
ly indebted; the former, both in Washington 
and at his residence on the St. Peter’s, devoted 
much time and attention to the survey, and 
rendered us very valuable assistance. 

I met Mr. Culbertson in St. Louis in May, 
and found his great experience, derived from 
twenty years’ residence among the Indian tribes 
of the Upper Missouri, and his perfect knowl- 
edge of men and things in the country through 
which we had to pass, fitted him for a most 
valuable adviser. I appointed him special 
agent among the Blackfeet Indians, subject to 
the approval of the Indian Commissioner. He 
has been untiring and indefatigable in his dis- 
charge of duty, and has rendered invaluable 
aid to the expedition. * * o 

Isaac I. STEVENS. 
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“ ABOLITIONISM ABOLISHED.” 


Cawanpatava, N. Y., Nov. 21, 1853. 
‘o the Editor of the National Era: 


This village is the political focus for a large 
part of creation, and perhaps it would not be 
amiss to address a letter from so noted a local- 
ity to a paper as famous as the Era. 

Here, you know the first fossil] was dug up, 

from which all similar speeimens, the State 
overt, have since been named. Names of things 
being often suggested by their appearance, 
nothing could have been more natural than the 
soubriquet given a political faction of this State, 
as all will agree who may happen here of a 
morning, and see the father of the party taking 
his accustomed airing, with cheeks blooming 
with health, and redundant locks silvery as the 
beams of a wintry mcon. This is the gentle- 
man who presided at a Whig State Conven- 
tion a year or two ago, and led a bolting por- 
tion of the party, who have since been known 
as the “Silver Grays.” His were silvery rr 
hence all who followed him were silvers <iso, 
no matter what color or kink the hair of their 
own particular heads. Nor was the difference 
much, whether they agreed with their leaders 
in sentiment or object, so long as they bolted, 
and kept bolting and defeating those whom the 
leaders aforesaid hated and desired to humble 
before the people. Our Silver Grays, as you 
know, were great sticklers for the rights of the 
South, the Compromise Act, and the Fugitive 
Slave Law. This was all for effect, of course, 
as a political end was to be secured thereby. 
The anti-Seward extreme of the political tutor 
was to go up, and its opposite down, by the 
manoeuvre, and that was all. Many of the 
Silver Grays hate the Fagitive Act with a per- 
fect hatred, and would burn their own right 
hand from its place, did they suppose it capable 
of aiding in the executivn of so infamous a law. 
No; their “fidelity to the South” means just 
this, and no more—Opposition to W. H. Sew- 
arD! down with SEWARD !—whatever is up. 
And should that gentleman step over to the 
platform occupied just now by the Grays, no 
doubt that interesting band would be as sud- 
denly transformed into thorough Abolitionists, 
and take to itinerating the State a-la-Filimore 
of 1844, and denouncing judgments against all 
who would not join in thezr holy crusade against 
the greatest abomination that ever afflicted the 
earth. 
This fact has been well illustrated in our re- 
cent election. The State Senate was to be re- 
filled, and upon the character of that body 
might depend the kind of representative to 
succeed Mr. Seward in his present position. 
Myron H. Clarke, merchant of this place—an 
always Whig—a gentleman whose personal 
character is unsuspected, and an ardent friend 
of Mr. Seward, was re-nomigated for the place 
he has very well filled for the term now about 
to expire. 

The “ Silvers” went into the lecal Conven- 
tion, and tried every device possible for the de- 
feat of Mr. Clarke, and, success there being im- 
possible, proclaimed a bolt on the spot, and in- 
timated that everybody would be astonished at 
the tremenduous limbo into which Mr. C. 
would be hurled, when the appeal was made 
to the People direct. 

The “ Silvers” made terms at once with the 
Democrats of the district. The latter forbore 
to nominate, and the “Grays” brought out a 
man of their own as a sort of volunteer nomi- 
nee, who pledged himself, it is said, to vote 
for Dickinson, John Van Buren, or whoever 
else might be named as Senator, rather than 
for the return of that hydra-Dragon, the pres- 
ent incumbent. So, the issue was fairly made. 
Landlords, Liquor-Dealers, Locos, Silvers, and 
“ Silver Grays,” were all arrayed, and used as 
the occasion seemed to require, to “abolish 
Abolition,” and vindicate the district from the 
awful taint of Sewardism, of which it had come 
to be ted. Confidence of success was 
very high among the Grays ; and it is said the 
more plethoric of the party submitted to — 
deal of blood-letting, in the anticipation of the 
result. 

But was ever confidence so misplaced? The 
stupid people couldn’t see the wit or wisdom of 
the arrangement, and went right in the very 
teeth of ali these efforts for.their salvation, and 
voted for Clarke, which might as well have 
been Seward himself under the issue made ; 
and the combined hosts of Grays and allies 
were beaten pang toes mg That is the 


way the people are “aboli Abolitionism.” 
And thus may be seen the real of 
that fag end 
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Cushing and the like of who are about to 
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would essay its execution. Yours, OnrTagio. 
— 
_ OBITUARY. 

Mrs. Hannan Biackienee, daughter of Mr. 
Basil and Mrs. Mary Chalfant, of Guernsey 
cout, Ohio, wife of Dr. T. G. Blackledge, de- 
parted this life on Friday, the 28th of October, 
at half past one o’clock in the morning, aged 
forty-two years four months and twenty-nine 
days. She was a@ consistént member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and exhibited an 
humble, persevering, and decided Christian 
character. 


She has passed from our sight, yet we must not la- 
ment her, 
Nor wish her return from 9 holier clime ; 
She but lingered below until He who had sent her, 
Recalled her to Eden, in womanhood’s prime. 


The terrors of death had no power to alarm her; 
She felt not hig darkness, she feared not his sting ; 
The hope of the Saviour’s kind mercy could calm her, 
And her spirit soared upward on Faith’s ardent 
wing. 


In beauty she slumbers, but we’ll not regret her ; 
Our tears can but moisten the flowers on her tomb; 
For the smile of her Jesus in mercy hath met her; 
Oh! Death, thou art vanquished, and passed is thy 
gloom. 


How calm is the place where her form now reposes, 
And sacred to friends who revisit her tomb; 
But while the cold earth her body encloses, 
She lives in the presence of Jesus at home. 
G. V. F. 
Salem, Washington co., O., Oct. 28, 1853. 


GE AHAM’S MAGAZINE.—NEW VOLUME. 
For 1854, 

HE year 1853, for “Graham,” is ended. With 
the next number, we are in 1854. The “ Maga- 
zine year” is necessarily anticipated, and is not reck- 
oned by the ordinary rules. The January number 
must be manufactured in November, and complete 
copies, as sample numbers for agents, will be ready 
before the first of December; for with the first of that 
month all contracts for the year are filled, and the 

renewal of clubs and single subscribers commences. 

In announcing his readiness to receive orders for 
the new volume, the editor does not know that he has 
any very brilliant ideas to hold out, in large capitals, 
to dazzle people’s eyes—‘‘Graham”’ will be pretty 
much what it has been this volume, with some im- 
provements which experience suggests No number 
will contain less than 100 pages of matter; and the 
readers of “Graham” may rely with great confidence 
upon this—that the two volumes for the year shall 
contain 

OVER TWELVE HUNDRED PAGES 
of the very best reading matter that capital can com- 
mand from original sources, or taste select from the 
vast mass of available material. 

The aim of the editor will be to produce a publica- 
tion which shall be valuable in matter, and choice in 
taste and style; and he flatters himself, from the 
known talents of his contributors, that he will be 
able to present as many good original articles to his 
readers as any publication of the day. He shall not, 
however, hesitate to publish, from time to time, arti- 
cles from English authors, and translations from the 
best German and French writers; provided the pieces 
have never before appeared in print in this country. 
Essays on important political subjects will likewise 
be inserted, and criticisms on the literature of Amer- 
ica and the movements of the age. The Review De- 
partment, in which a large and liberal spirit of criti- 
cism will always be maintained, will be extended. 
For the defence and support of American literature, 
the editor will always be ready ; for the maintenance 
of a correct tone in the Magazine, he will, if possible, 
be still more watchful. 
Each number will contain an Engraving from | 

a ‘splendid steel plate, 

In addition to the choice designs and engravings of | 
Devereux, who will still supply illustrations for the | 
text in the body of the book. The aim of the editor | 
will not be so much to inerease the zwmber of his 
engravings, as to secure for those he publishes the wt- 
most finish which the artist can give them; for com- | 
mon wood cuts are so easily multiplied that the most | 
| 








indifferent publication may outrank, in dreary dis- 
play. the choicest periodical. 
he editor does not feel that, with his own readers, | 
he can increase hisclaim to respect by insisting on | 
any very great superiority of ‘“‘ Graham”’ over several | 
similar publications, but thinks he may safely confide | 
in their friendship for the Magazine, and in its past | 
management, for its present list, and such increase as 
naturally grows out of an extended circulation in a 
country where readers are multiplying so rapidly. 
Of the Janaary number, the first edition will be | 
30,000 copies, and the editor trusts his old friends 
will be so prompt in renewing old clubs, and extend- 
ing the list among ew ones, that the first edition 
shall be but half of what the year will ultimately es- 
tablish as the permanent circulation of “‘ Graham.” 
Postage.—Subseribers in any part of the United 
States may now receive the Magazine, by mail, at 
three cents a number, or thirty-six cents a year post- 
age, payable at the post office where it is received. 
Postmasters and editors, all over the Union, are 
respectfully requested to act as agents for the New 


Volume. 
TERMS : 

The terms of “ Graham”’ are three dollars for sin- 
gie subscribers, if paid in advance ; for six dollars, in | 
advance, one copy is sent three years. 

We continue the following low terms for clubs, to 
be sent, in the city, to one address, and, in the coun- , 
try, to one post office : 

Two copes, $5 per annum. 

Five copies—and or > to agent, or the getter up of | 
the club—$10 per annum. 

Eight copies—and one to agent, or the getter-up of 
the club—$15 per annum. 

Eleven copies—and one to agent, or the 
of the club—$20 per annum. 

The money for clubs always must be sent in ad- 
vance. Subscripticns may be sent at eur risk. When 
the sum is large, a draft should be procured, if possi- 
ble—the cost of which may be deducted from the 
amount. Address, always post paid, 

EO. R. GRAHAM, Editor, 
No. 50 South Third street, Philadelphia. , 

N. B. Any person desirous of receiving a copy of 
‘Graham,’ as a sample, can be accommodated, by 
notifying the editor by letter, post paid. 

Nov. 10—3teow 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 

WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 

CONSUMPTION. 

Ix on remedy is offered to the community with the 

confidence we feel in an article which seldom 
fails to realize the happiest effects that can be desired. 
So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numerous 
the cases of its cures, that almost every section of the 
country abounds in persons, publicly known, who 
have been restored from alarming and even desperate 
diseases of the lungs by its use. When once tried, its 
superiority ever every other medicine of its kind is too 
apparent to escape observation ; and where its virtues 
are known, the public no longer hesitate what anti- 
dote to employ for the distressing and dangerous af- | 
fections of the pulmonary organs which are incident 
to our climate. 

Nothing has called louder for the earnest inquiry 
of medical men, than the alarming prevalence and 
fatality of consumptive complaints, nor has any one 
class of diseases had more of their investigation and 
care. But as yet no adequate remedy had been pro- 
vided, on which the public could depend for protection 
from attacks upon the respiratory organs, until the 
introduction of the CHERRY PECTORAL. This ar- 
ticle is the product of a long, laborious, and I believe 
successful endeavor to furnish che community with 
such aremedy. Of this last statement the American 
people are now themselves prepared to judge, and I 
appeal with confidence to their decision: there is 
any dependence to be placed in what men of every 
olass and station certify it has done for them ; if we 
can trust our own senses, when we see dangerous af- 
fections of the throat and lungs yield to it; if we can 
depend on the assurance of intelligent physicians, who | 
make it their business to know; in short, if there is 
any reliance on anything, then is it irrefutably proven 
that thie medicine does relieve and does cure the class 
of diseases it is designed for, beyond any and all oth- 
ers that are known to mankind. If this be true, it 
cannot be too freely published, nor be too widely 
known. The afflicted should know it. A re’ i 
that cures is priceless to them. Parents should know | 
it: their children are priceless to them. All should 
know it; for health can be priced to noone. Not 
only should it be circulated here, but overywhere— 
not only in this country, but in all countries. How . 
faithfully we have acted on this conviction, 
shown in the fact that already this article has 
the circle of the globe. The sun never 
limits. No continent is without it, and but few peo- 

Although not in so Lem use in other nations 

ib is employed by the more intelligent in 
I civili r bed 1 my i is extensively em- | 
ployed in’ eaereene urope, Asia, Africa, . 
Australia, and the far-off islands of the sea” Life 
as dear to its possessors there as here, and they grasp 
at @ valuable remedy with even more avidity. Un- | 
like most preparations of its kind. it is an expensive 
composition of costly material. Still it is afforded to | 
the public at a reasonably low price; and, what is of 

more im to them, its quality is never | 

red to from its original standard of ex- | 
cellence.. Every bottle of this medicine, now manu- | 
factured, is as good as ever has been made heretofore, | 
oF as we are capable 


of .. No toil or cost is | 
spared, in main it sa the tot ion which | 
it is possible Hence fis patient who , 
procures the e CHERRY ean rely | 


to 
on having as good an article as has ever been had by | 
those who to its cures. é 
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C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, 
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WHITE SLAVERY IN THE BARFARY STATES. 
Y HON. CHARLES SUMNER. With 40 splendid 
illustrations by Billings, engraved by Baker & 
Smith. It makes at iful 16mo volume of about 
140 , bound in h, thin boards, printed in the 
most elegant style, o best paper 
THE ARGUMENT. 
Introduction. Territory of the Barbary States. The 
Subject and Sources of Information. 
L. Origin of Slavery. Slavery in the Barbary States, 
IL. History of White Slavery in Barbary ; Ray 
Efforts it—by Ferdinand the Catholic, 42 
Charles V, by England, by France, by Holiand; Frog. 
dom by Redemption ; Freedom by Conspiracy : Free. 
dom by } White American Victims tj BR 
ry; Parallel between White and Black 
umphant Abolition of White Slavery 
Ill. True Character of White Slavery 
Apologies for White Slavery; Happy Con, 
ite Slaves; Better offin Barbar; 
Better off than the Free Christia: 
ertheless, Unquestionable Huormity « 
in Barbary. Conclusion. Price 60 cis 
For sale by ‘ 
-Merob3l. (Office National Kira 
THE LITTLE PILGKIM 
A Monthly Journal for Girls ona Boys 
EDITED BY GRACE GREENWOOp, 
PAPER, under the above tit!e, will be ; ublished 
at Philadelphia on the first day of Octo are 
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In size ard get.eral character, this publication will 
resemble Mrs. Margaret L. Bailey’s lateiy discontinued 
Friend of Youth, the place of which it is designed to 
take. ; 

Terms.—Fifty cents a year, for single copies: or 
ten copies for four dollars. Payment ix variably in 


advance. 
All subscriptions and communications to be ad 
dressed to L. K. LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia. 
ATTENTIO™N ! 
OLDIERS who served in the various wars, and 
sailors, or their widows or heirs, to whom ar 
rears of pay, extra pay, bounty land, pensions, &e 
may be due, may find it to their advantage to have 
their claims investigated. Addrece 
A. M. GANGEWER, 
Attorney and Agent, Washington, D. © 
Bounty-land warrants bought and sold. 









THE AMEKICAN S)..AVE CODE, IN THEOGKY 
AND PRACTICE 

TS Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Jv. 

dicial Decisions, and Illustrative Facts. By Wil- 
liam Goodell, author of the “‘ Democracy of Christian. 
ity,” “Slavery and Anti-Slavery,” &. The work 
contains 430 pages 12mo, neatly bound in cloth. Price 
75 cents per copy, postage 18 cents. For sale by 

June 30. L. CLEPHANT, Office Nat. Kra 

The following is an extract of a letter from Hon, 
William Jay to the author: 

“Your analysis of the slave laws is very able, and 
your exhibition of their practical application by the 
Southern courts evinces great and careful research. 
Your book is as impregnable against the charge of 
exaggeration as Euclid’s Geometry, since, like t! 
it consists of propositions and demonstratior 
book is not only true, brt it is awnauestionnh/y t 

. MINING AGENCY, 
New York, 110 Broadway, Rooms Nos.8 and 9 
HIS Agency is established for the p an 
sale, on commission, of unimproved Mines an 
Mining Stock in Companies organized and et work 
also, for furnishing all kinds of Machinery and Mini 
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PS 
Tools, as ordered ; also, the Chemical Analysis of Ores 
and other substances, as forwarded from any pari of 
the country. 

A printed circular, giving full explanations, will ve 
sent in answer to any post-paid letter enclosing one 


three cent Post Office stamp. 
I. KR. BARBOUR & Cv., 




















July 21. No. 119 Broadway, New York 
STARK AND ADAMANTINE (ANDL&E* ry, 
LARD OIL 

ARD OIL of the finest quality, in good shippin 
order. Star and Adsamant Candies, full 
weight, 16 ounces to the pound. eo candies are 
excellent for all climates, especialiy California, Bra 
zil, the East and West indic Orders for 
any quantity executed pré: . 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil and Star 


March 24. Candie Manufacturer. Cincinnati, 0 
HALLETT. DAVIS, & CO."8 AOLIAS 
GILBERT'S BOUDOIR PIANO I 
New York Ware Rooms at T. 8. Berry & Co.’s 
297 Broadway; Philadciphie Ware Roome 
at J. E. Gould & Co.’s, {s ore to A. Fioi,} 
196 Choatnut street. 
EING determined to offer the public the het 
Piano Fortes that are manufactured, wo huve 
arranged with the above-named Boston mannfactur 
ers, to keep constantly on hand at our ware rooms in 
our 
stock of New York and Philadelphia Pianos, 2 full 
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| and well-sclected assortment of their ceiebrated Pi- 


anos. 

Messrs. Hallett, Davis, & Co. have been long and 
favorably known as manufacturers, whose Pianos, tor 
volume, purity, depth and sweetness i for 


of tone, and for 


| the great length of time they would siand in tune, 


eculd not be excelled. They have recently intro- 
duced the “grand patent suspencion bridge,’ which 
imparts the firmness and volume of tone of the Grand 
Piano. Their Molian, having the latest end at 
or as 
their Aolian Piano Forte, combining all the beauty, 
brilliancy, and soul-touching pathos of the piano and 
parlor organ. 

Of Lemuel Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianos 
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only ne- 


| nessary to say, that by a series of experiments con- 
| tinued for eight years, he has triumphantly succeed- 


ed in making an instrument for small r 
equal to the square piano. 

All of the above instruments warranted in the fu 
est manner. The prices, at either of cur w 
the same as at the manufactories in Boston. 
select instruments with or without 
forward them to any part of the U 
if they do not prove satisfactory, they ma: 
turned at our expenze, and the purchase mone 
be refunded. 

We are engaged largely in publishing Music at 
Musical Works of every description, at both New 
York and Philadelphia; and having purchased the 
extensive catalogue of Mr. A. Fiot of Phijadelphia, 


oms, fi uy 


' il. 
are room, 
We will 
the Aolian, and 


Sa04 Bisnd 
nited ftates; end 
» ¥e 





att 





pared to offer better inducements to the trade, and 
to schools and seminaries, than any other house 

We also keep a large assortment of second-hand 
Pianos and Melodeons, for rent or sale 

T.S. BERRY & CO., 297 Broadway, 
J.E. GOULD & CO., successors to A 
March 24—tf 196 Chestnut st., Philadelphis 
THE GREAT BRITISH QUARTERLIES 
AND BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
Important Reduction in ihe Kates of Postage ? 
EONARD SCOTT & CO., io. 54 Gold 
New York, continue to publish the fo! 
British Periodicals. viz: 
The London Quarterly Reyiew (Conservative.) 
The Edinburgh Review (Whig.) 
The North British Review (Free Churcli.; 
The Westminster Review (Liberai.) 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (Tory.) 

These Reprints have now been in successial opersa- 
tion in this country for twenty years, and their cireu- 
lation is constantly on the increase, notwithstanding 
the competition they encounter from American peri- 
odicals of a similar class, and of numerous Ec/ectics 
and Magazines made up of selections from foreign pe- 
riodicals. This fact shows clearly the high estimation 
in which they are held by the intelligent reading 
public, and affords s guarantce that they are estab- 
lished on a firm basis, and will be continued without 
interruption. ‘ 

Although these works are distinguished by the po- 
litical shades above indicated, yet but a small portion 
of their contents is devoted to political subjects. It 
is their /iterary character which gives them their chief 
value, and in that they stand confessedly far above 
all other journals of their class. B/ackwrood, still un- 
der the masterly guidance of Christopher North, main- 
tains its ancient celebrity, and is at this time unusn- 
ally attractive, from the serial works of Bulwer and 
other literary notables, written for that Magazine, and 
first appearing in its columns both in Great Britain 
and in the United States. Such works as ‘ Tho Cax- 
tons’ and “‘ My New Novel,” both by Buiwer; ‘‘ My 
Peninsular Medal,’ “The Green Hand,” and other 
serials, of which numerous rival editions are issued by 
the leading publishers in this country, have to be re- 
printed by those publishers from the pages of Biack- 
wood, after tt has been tssued by I\essrs. Seat & Coy 
so that subscribers to the Reprint of that Magazine 
may always rely upon having the earliest reading of 
these fascinating tales. 

ERMS. Pe 
For any one of the three Reviows 
For any two . : = \ 
For any three - - » 
For all four of the Roviews 
For Blackwood’s Magazine 
For Blackwood and three Reviews 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews - ~- ! 
For Farmer's Guide, complete, 22 numbers - > 

CLusBine.—A discount of 25 per cent. from the 
above prices will be allowed to clubs ordering four 
or mere copies of any one or more of the above works 
Thus: four copies of Blackwood or one Review wil! 

© sent to one address for $9, four copies of the four 
Reviews and Blackwood for $30, and so on. 
POSTAGE ‘ 

To any part of the United States on Blackwood, 24 
eents per annum ; on éither of tle Revicws, 14 cents. 

Remittances and comanunications should be always 
addressed, post paid, to the publishers, of 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 79 Fulton at., N. 

Entrance, 54 Gold street 

N.B.—L. S. & Co. have recently published, and have 
now for sale, the Farmer's Guide, by Henry Stephens, 
of Edinburgh, and Professor Norton, of Yale College, 
New Haven, complete in two volumes, royal octavo, 
containing 1,600 pages, 14 steel and 600 wood engra- 
vings. Price, in muslin binding, $6; in paper covers, 
for the mail, $5. Sep. 29. 


N. York 
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NOTICE. lini 
NIEL R. GOODLOE, Attorney and Vounse 
at Law, offers his services to the Public as an 
Agent for Pension, Bounty Land, and other ease 
upon the Federal Governmett. duly 7. 


S 8, WILLIAMS, bar 

Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Washington “ ak 

RACTICES in the Courts of the yates ng bes 
lumbia, and befere the Departments e . 

ernm: Office over Banking House of . ~ en, 


ann, & ; ne 80—tf 
7. PETTENGILL & vO 


i . 
APER ADVERTISING AGENTS, AR 
IN ins agents for the National Era, and are autnor- 
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